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Complete Physical Fitness <4 calls fo; 


PROPER EQUIPMENT 


Alarming numbers of the physically unfit discovered by the draft show 
the great need for an expanded body building program for American youth. 
Responsibility for the new program lies largely with our schools. 

Skillfully designed body building equipment is the first requirement . . 
equipment such as Narragansett has produced for many years . . . now 
standard for the Army, Navy, Marine and Maritime Services . . . in train- 
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: ing camps and for rehabilitation work. Let our experts help you with your OR 
planning. Ho 
PH 

Recondition Your Equipment NOW Ep 
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To Build Better Bodies for the Future 


The Quality of Narragansett Equipment Assures Many Years of Service 
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additions to camping literature. 
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simplicity and vividness. 
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67 W. 44th Street 
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“We have recently prepared a special catalog called “‘More Fun Out of Camping.” 
This brochure describes in detail all our camping books and includes sample illus. . 
trations, tables of content and other helpful information. A copy will be sent to you 
for the asking. We list briefly for you here a few of our most important and latest 


In these three books, each entirely different, the . 


Send for our complete catalog 
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An Open Letter: 


the Members the 


culties and problems and many unusual opportun- 

ities to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. It has felt the 
tremendous impact of the loss of large numbers of its 
members to the armed forces and to essential war work, 
the serious lack of materials and equipment, the restric- 
tions on transportation, and the ban on conventions. 
Its members have encountered such problems as un- 
usually large classes, disrupted schedules, and increased 
demands on their time due to the pressure of outside 
activities. On the other hand, there is the heightened 
interest by the public in the program of the profession 
and an apparent increase in the willingness of national 
groups and agencies to cooperate in support of a com- 
mon cause. 

The Association’s program is carried on through its 
central office, publications, field services, conventions, 
divisions, sections, and committees. Few persons 
realize what a tremendous volume of professional busi- 
ness is conducted by the Washington office. Only the 
President, who receives a copy of every letter sent out 
and is kept informed concerning the innumerable other 
activities, is in a position to appreciate the invaluable 
service rendered by the Executive Secretary and his 
staff. By careful planning the use of a limited budget, 
the field services of the President, Executive Secretary, 
and other officers have been considerable. The compar- 
atively short distance between New York and Wash- 
ington has permitted frequent consultations between the 
President and Executive Secretary. Each has travelled 
many miles addressing professional meetings and at- 
tending conferences. By reason of his office each has al- 
so written serveral professional articles and is serving 
on numerous national committees and councils. Dr. Mil- 
ler travelled some 18,000 miles through seventeen states 
and rendered specific services in at least eight states. 

By the inauguration of the quota system our Execu- 
tive Secretary with splendid response from state and 
district associations and with the help of the headquar- 
ters staff has made a remarkable record in membership 
promotion. On June 1, 1943, the membership was 
7,853. One year later, June 1, 1944, it had increased 
Six per cent to 8,348. By the time this article is pub- 
lished, June 1, 1945, it is hoped that the membership 
will have reached 11,000, which would be the highest 


Tesi past vear has brought innumerable new diffi- 
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From 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


PRESIDENT 


in Association history and represent an increase of 
thirty-two per cent for the fiscal year. The President’s 
Committee on Membership with the Excutive Secretary 
as chairman and with a member from each of the six 
districts and from each of the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia was made a Standing Commit- 
tee by the Board. This sets up machinery which will 
give continuity to membership promotion. During the 
summer an official directory of the Association’s mem- 
bership as of June 1, 1945, is to be published. This is 
to be financed partly or wholly through advertising and 
distributed free to the members as a service of the 
Association. It should be noted that the National will 
issue charters to state and local associations to desig- 
nate them as official and working units of the Associa- 
tion. Official certificates of affiliation also will be issued 
to all affiliated organizations. 

Readers will be interested to know that our Journal 
has a circulation of 9,082 and the official distribution of 
the four issues of the Research Quarterly averaged 
2,125 copies. Beginning last fall publication costs on 
the Journal went up another six per cent which makes 


-an advance in cost of sixteen per cent since the fall of 


1943. To keep within the budget the number of pages 
in the Journal has varied from fifty-two to sixty-eight. 
During the past year the Editor has followed the policy 
of sending to the Board of Associate Editors for review 
all material for the Quarterly. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Editor, the Board of Directors has requested 
the Editorial Committee to create a Board of Con- 
tributing Editors to the Journal. Our Editor is to be 
congratulated for the efficiency and enthusiasm with 
which she carries on her many duties. 

The Board of Directors met in Washington, D. C., 
April 4-6 to dispose of routine business and to con- 
sider several pressing national issues including federal 
legislation. Consideration was given to the items on a 
long agenda. Unfortunately many sections and commit- 
tees failed to make reports. Certain others required no 
Board action. Whenever feasible the Board acted on 
all recommendations. 

It should be remembered that prior to this meeting 
the Board had voted by mail to retain all officers in 
their present positions at least for the next few months 
and probably until next April. A Committee of four, 
including the President, President-Elect, Past Presi- 
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dent, and Executive Secretary, again was empowered 
to make the necessary decisions regarding the next 
national convention. Most of the planning for this 
year’s conference was completed when the meeting was 
cancelled. Contracts were signed, committees were 
formed, preliminary publicity had been released, and 
the program was largely completed. It was necessary to 
refund over two thousand dollars to commercial ex- 
hibitors. Fortunately, however, the preliminary work 
for the next conference should be considerably lighter. 
Judging by the little evidence available it seems likely 
that a convention can be held in St. Louis April 9 to 
13, 1946, the only week available insofar as hotel facil- 
ities are concerned. 


The report of the Executive Secretary shows that 
the Association is in sound financial condition, some 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, in spite of the 
great financial loss due to the cancellation of district 
and national conventions. It was the fervent hope of the 
officers that this year, for the first time in the history 
of the Association, the added monies received from in- 
crease in membership and profits from a successful 
national convention would provide a reserve fund which 
could be used for needed professional projects and in- 
creased demands for services. The cancellation of the 
convention means an over-all loss of four to five thous- 
and dollars and further delay in attaining this goal. The 
usual expenses, however, of conducting the affairs of 
the Association can be met. 


We are greatly indebted to the National Tuberculosis 
Association for the provision of the fine services of the 
Health Education Consultant during the past six years. 
It was the understanding with that organization from the 
beginning that, as soon as possible, the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
would assume financial responsibility for the gradual 
liquidation of the sum granted annually for this pur- 
pose. The Board intends to honor that commitment 
and voted to begin responsibility for an amount not to 
exceed five hundred dollars annually. 


The Board approved the policy of paying, budget 
permitting, the travelling expenses of Board members 
to the regular annual meeting. It decided also that all 
contractual arrangements engaged in by divisions, sec- 
tions, or committees which involve funds or publications 
must clear through the Executive Secretary. 

As reported in previous issues of the Journal official 
relationships have been established with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness and tentative policies re- 
lating to compulsory military training have been form- 
ulated and were published in the April issue of the 
Journal. The Board voted to endorse the statement, 
“Credit for Military Training in Physical Education 
and Hygiene,” prepared by the Executive Committee 
of the College Physical Education Association and dis- 
tributed to all the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. This statement appeared in the May issue of the 


‘ Journal. The Board also voted to provide funds for 
renewal of membership in the National Council for Re- 


habilitation and intends to follow developments closely 


‘in this area. 
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To provide continuity to division and sectio 
grams from year te year, the Board gave considera. 
tion to several suggestions. During. the year an Ad. 
visory Committee to the Health Education Consultant 
was established. The Committee is composed of the 
present and the immediate past Vice Presidents for 
Health Education, a representative of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and the Executive Secre 
Board action made this a standing committee, Likewise 
the Advisory Committee to the Vice President anq 
Chairman of the Recreation Division was made a 
standing committee. The Executive Secretary js t 
experiment with the plan of providing each division 
and section chairman and district and state presidents 
with a folder or notebook, containing helpful materials 
which is to be passed on to succeeding chairmen from 
year to year. It will be urged also that sections adopt 
the policy of electing chairmen-elect. A President’s com. 
mittee, composed of the three incumbent Vice Presj- 
dents and the three immediate past Vice Presidents, 
was established to try to formulate more clearly for the 
Association the functions of divisions and sections, It 
is important that this committee present very definite 
recommendations during the coming year. 

Some of the most effective work of the Association 
is carried on by the .thirty-two committees although 
space does not permit review of the projects of all of 
them. This work will become far more productive if 
and when the Association builds up the reserves s 
necessary to finance worthwhile projects. 


Upon the recommendation of the chairman the 
Board discontinued the General Policies Committee. 
It was felt that the Board of Directors now performs 
the functions set up for the General Policies Committee 
before the reorganization of the Association. 


It is a real pleasure to announce the Gulick and 
Honor Awards for this year. The Gulick Award goes 
to the distinguished founder of the Association, Dr. 
William G. Anderson. No more appropriate selection 
could possibly have been made by the Committee. 
Thomas K. Cureton, Willard N. Greim, Carl L. Nord- 
ly, Charles C. Wilson, Catherine Worthingham, and 
Superintendent Alexander J. Stoddard were elected 
Fellows in the Association. All have made outstanding 
contributions to the profession and are worthy recip- 
ients of the Honor Award. Dr. Stoddard as educa- 
tional administrator and chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission has long been an ardent advocate 
of health, physical education, and recreation. The Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated. We honor ourselves by 
honoring these individuals. 


Special announcement of these awards is made in this 
issue of the Journal together with photographs and 
biographical sketches. Certificates of award have beet 
mailed to the recipients. Public recognition will be 
made at the next national or district convention. 

It is hoped that a number of committee projects now 
under way may be completed and published during the 
year. In a number of cases the President has requested 
a first draft by December 1, 1945. 


pro- 
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The Committee to Develop Standardized Physical 
Fitness Tests has been working with the Joint Commit- 
tee on Physical Fitness. Much preliminary work has 
been done and it is expected that a report may be pub- 
lished within the year either separately or jointly with 
the Joint Committee as the Testing Committee may 
determine. The Committee on Minimum Standards, 
after considerable preliminary investigation, questioned 
the need for such a committee. However, at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors and Society of State 
Directors, discussed below, the need for standards 
again was emphasized by several persons in attendance. 
The Committee will attempt to complete a report at 
the earliest possible moment. 

With postwar planning on the increase and with in- 
formation on facilities in wide demand, the Committee 
on Facilities is in position to make a significant con- 
tribution. A movement is on foot to try in some way to 
coordinate the work of this committee with a similar 
committee of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the Committee on Living War Memorials, and 
with American School and University, a yearbook pub- 
lished by the American School Publishing Corporation 
and devoted to the design, construction, and mainten- 
ance of educational buildings and grounds. It has been 
proposed that a workshop, financed by some com- 
mercial organization, might be organized to enable 
members of the various committees to meet and work 
as a group. 

The Public Relations Committee has several import- 
ant projects under way, including preparation of the 
manuscript containing suggestions for school public re- 
lations to be used in individual schools, in communities, 
and in cities, the development of an annotated bibli- 
ography, the preparation of speech materials and radio 
talks, and the compilation of a list of services available 
on the state level and through the national office. Ad- 
ditional supplementary activities are under considera- 
tion. This committee doubtless will have some valuable 
materials for publication during the year. 


The Committee to prepare a Report for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission submitted a report to the 
Commission last fall. Twelve of the fifteen Commis- 
sion members approved, and three did not. According 
to the rules of the Commission, twelve favorable votes 
are sufficient to permit publication by the Commission, 
but in its nine years’ existence, it never has released 
any material for publication without the unanimous ap- 
proval of its members. Since this is the first time the 
Commission has ever given approval to the publishing 
of a report in a special field it seemed wise to revise 
or rewrite the report. Superintendent John L. Bracken 
of Clayton, Missouri, is revising the report in an at- 
tempt to get it completed and adopted within the next 
few months. 


The term “physical fitness” has been so misused dur- 
ing the war years that the Board felt the three reports 
on the Role of Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation respectively.in Total Fitness should be 
completed by December 1, 1945. 
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Serious consideration was given by the Board as to 
ways and means of strengthening the weaker state and 
local associations. It was suggested that the Commit- 
tee might give special attention to organizing associa- 
tions below the state level. An exchange of state news- 
letters also was suggested. One of the most hopeful 
developments in the last two years has been the increase 
in the number of states now publishing news letters. 
Efforts to build up state associations are to be centered 
in states which have no state directors. 


Manuscripts of three proposed brochures on health 
education, physical education, and recreation as profes- 
sions have been prepared by the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. These will be revised and refined and 
an attempt will be made to secure an underwriter so 
the brochures may be published. This committee, at the 
request of federal agencies, has prepared for distribu- 
tion by the War Manpower Commission a brochure 
on emploment opportunities in our field for the use of 
vocational counselors in all separation centers for Army 
and Navy personnel. 


There are three very worthy projects which have 
recently been initiated. One is the cooperative plan of 
the Rural Education Division of the N.E.A. and our 
Association to write and publish a brochure on the 
rural school. aspects of our field. Another is a coopera- 
tive plan with the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the A.A.H.P.E.R. to publish 
materials relating to safety measures and issues that 
have developed in connection with the administration 
of the program of athletics in our secondary schdols. 
The third project is to cooperate with the National 
Commission on Safety Education, N.E.A., in an effort 
to define more closely the relationship of health and 
physical fitness to accident proneness. 


One of the major objectives of the Association for 
the year has been to improve and extend relations with 
other national professional organizations and with 
governmental agencies interested in health, physical 
education, athletics, and recreation. Mention has been 
made of the official connections with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness. One of the most note- 
worthy developments of the year has been the work- 
ing relationship established with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the U. S. Office of Education, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, other departments of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Committee on Physical Fitness, 
and certain other agencies. A valuable report entitled 
“Statement of the Health Needs of School-Age Chil- 
dren and Recommendations for Implementation’ has 
been prepared indicating needs and proposing a plan of 
joint cooperation on the federal, state, and local levels 
between health and education departments. This re- 
port also will provide facts for any members of the 
Association who may be called to testify before Senator 
Pepper’s Committee on Wartime Health and Educa- 
tion. Even more important, this material is serving as 
a basis for the formulation of national legislation which 
will merit the support of the above agencies and a num- 

(Continued on Page 358) 
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The Luther Halsey 


By 
GEORGE J. FISHER 


Boy Scouts of America, Inc. 
New York City 


and 


JAY B. NASH 


New York University 
New York City 


N THE early 90’s the Physical Education Society 
| of New York City was a going concern. Many 

prominent leaders in physical education were mem- 
bers including Dr, Luther Halsey Gulick, Miss Jessie 
H. Bancroft, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Mr. Jacob Bolin, 
Dr. George Meylan, Dr. Savage, Miss Josephine 
Beiderhase, Miss Helen McKinstry, Dr. Eliza Mosher, 
and others. 

At the November, 1904, meeting of the Society, Dr. 
Gulick proposed and was the first contributor toward 
the raising of a sum of money from which cash prizes 
could be established for the best articles on physical 
education, the purpose being to stimulate original 
study on the part of the members of the Society. The 
fund was started with $50 and accumulated to more 
than $200 over the years. The plan, while well con- 
ceived, did not show successful results, though several 
attempts were made to have it become active. 

When Dr. Fisher became president of the Society he 
gave considerable effort to stimulating interest in the 
original purpose of the fund but without result. In the 
meantime Dr. Gulick had died and his passing stim- 
ulated Dr. Fisher to think of some plan of memorializ- 
ing his contribution to physical education which was 
quite notable. After consultation with members of the 
Society a Gulick Medallion for Distinguished Service 
in Physical Education was decided upon by New York 
Society members, the plan being to make not more 
than one award in a given year. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie the noted sculptor and Direc- 
tor of Physical Education was consulted and he agreed 
to execute the medal. Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, a Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., philanthropist and close friend and admirer 
of Dr. Gulick agreed to contribute the cost of the 
services of Dr. McKenzie and of the die for striking 
off the medals. This amounted to about $500. 

The income from the original fund which Dr. Gulick 
had raised 19 years prior and which had increased to 
approximately $200 was drawn upon for the cost of 
individual medals. Thus the plan of providing not 
more than one medal a year was permanently under- 
written. 

The design finally agreed upon by Dr. McKenzie in 
consultation with a committee representing the Society 
consisted of a bust figure of a young man bearing an 
olive branch in one hand and wearing a wreath of 
victory on his head. The medallion bears the Latin 
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.the physical training course at the International Co 


Gulick Award fy 


Luther Halsey Gulick 
1865-1918 


inscription Palman Qui Mervit Ferat and in smal 
letters “founded by Luther Halsey Gulick” having in 
mind that this medallion grew out of his original plan, 
On the reverse side were the words, The Gulick Meda 
Awarded to for Distinguished Service 
in Physical Education. 

The first award quite appropriately was made pos. 
humously in recognition of Dr. Gulick’s services. This 
was presented in 1923 at a special meeting in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. Mrs. Gulick received the award 
with a very appropriate acceptance statement regard: 
ing the personality and working methods of Dr. Gulick 
Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams was president of the Society 
at the time. Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Miss Bancroft, Mr. 
Lee Hanmer of the Sage Foundation participated in 
the program. Dr. Fisher made the presentation. 

Dr. Gulick had one of the most creative minds o 
those engaged in physical education. He established 


lege of the YMCA at Springfield, Mass., and was its 
director for many years; he recommended the Triangle 
as the emblem of the YMCA;; he served as the Inter- 
national Secretary of the physical training department 
of the YMCA. He originated Physical Training, the 
monthly journal of the YMCA; he was the founder 0 
the Camp Fire Girls. He was one of the founders d 
the Playground Association of America which is n0¥ 
known as the National Recreation Association and was 
its first president. He was the most prolific writer a 
health themes of his time. It was therefore exceedingly 
proper that this medal should bear his name. 

The second medal was presented to Miss Jessie 
Bancroft in 1924. Miss Bancroft was one of | 
founders of the American Physical Education Socttly 
and of the New York Society, and she was Directot 
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Dr. William GC. Anderson, to whom the 
Avard was presented this year. 


of Physical Training in the Schools of Brooklyn and 
Assistant Director of the Schools of Greater New 
York. She was founder of the American Posture 
League and its president for many years. Her contri- 
butions to the cause of physical education have been 
permanent as is illustrated by the wide use of her book 
on games. Under her direction original studies were 
made of the human foot and of posture and these were 
applied to the manufacture of shoes and of chairs. Miss 
Bancroft resides at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

In 1925 the award was made to Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Director of Physical Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was a coincidence that Dr. Wood and Dr. 
Gulick were classmates at Oberlin University and in a 
memorable conversation one afternoon they had while 
undergraduates there, they came to the conclusion that 
physical education represented an outstanding oppor- 
tunity as a life vocation. Both Dr. Gulick and Dr. 
Wood supplemented their college training by taking 
a medical course, thus establishing a high standard for 
the training of physical educators. Dr. Wood was also 
Professor of Health Education at Columbia. His broad 
interests were indicated by such activities as chairman 
of the Committee on Welfare of Teachers of the New 
York State Teachers Association and chairman of a 
joint committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. He was chairman of a committee 
on the school child in the White House Conference on 
Health Protection. Dr. Wood is Professor Emeritus 
of Columbia University and resides in the West. 

The following year, 1926, the medal was awarded 
to Dr. Thomas A. Storey, then Professor of Hygiene 
of the College of the City of New York on the occasion 
of his appointment as Professor of Hygiene and Phys- 
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Distinguished Service in Physical Education. 


ical Education at Leland Stanford University. 

Dr. Storey showed talents in many directions as an 
administrator, as a promoter of health and hygiene, and 
as a writer. He probably held more offices on salary at 
one time than any of his colleagues. He was Director 
of the Bureau of Physical Education of the Committee 
on Military Training for the Youth of New York State 
and wrote a syllabus on physical training for the schools 
of the state at that time. He was Secretary General of 
the 4th International Conference on Social Hygiene 
and editor of its proceedings. At the time of his death 
he was identified with the National Social Hygiene 
Society. 

The next award was made in 1928 to Professor 
Clark W. Hetherington. Professor Hetherington was 
considered by many of his colleagues as the outstanding 
philosopher in this country on the whole subject of 
physical education. He was a hard and persistent stu- 
dent. Among his many contributions are the following: 
his work on the first Normal Course in Play, his vigor- 
ous fight for educational athletics at the University of 
Missouri, the organization of a Play School in Califor- 
nia at the University of California, his organization of 
professional training at the University of Wisconsin, 
his organization in physical education in California, his 
research work in connection with the Lincoln School 
at Teachers College, his organization of the physical 
education department, School of Education, New York 
University, his authorship of several books. Unfortun- 
ately he died before publishing several important 
studies upon which he had worked assiduously for 
many years. 

_ The final award by the New York Society was made 
in 1929 to Dr. George J. Fisher. Dr. Edward S. Elliott 
was then President and Dr. J. B. Nash was Secretary. 
Dr. Fisher had succeeded Dr. Luther Gulick as Secre- 
tary of the International Committee. He served as 
president of the Physical Directors’ Society and for 
many years was editor for the same period of Physical 
Training. He was also Secretary of the Athletic League 
of North America, Editor-in-Chief of an Army and 
Navy handbook on games, and Secretary of the War 
Work Bureau on Physical Training during World War 
I at which time he recruited more than 700 athletic 
directors to serve in the A.E.F. and the camps at home. 
He made the first address on physical training at a 
YMCA World Conference in Edinborough in 1913 and 
returned to London the following year to present a 
series of lectures on physical training to the YMCA 
physical directors of Great Britain. He is a Trustee of 
the International YMCA College of Springfield and 
received the honorary degree of Master of Physical 
Education from the College. He was one of the early 
advisors of the Boy Scouts of America of which move- 
ment he became Deputy Chief Scout Executive in 1919. 
(Continued on Page 362) 
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Bill 53 providing for an improved program of 
health instruction and physical education in the 
Oregon schools. The bill was signed by Governor Snell 
on March 22, and becomes effective July 1, 1945.1 
The law provides for a combined health instruction 
and physical education program in all elementary and 
high schools in Oregon, “to promote, develop, and 
maintain among pupils at all age levels optimum phys- 
ical growth, health, and physical fitness.” This article 
will deal only with the health instruction features of the 
law. 


The law is mandatory rather than permissive. Any 


Te Oregon Legislature recently passed House 


pupil, however, may object to the requirements of the . 


act on constitutional grounds. A student objecting on 
such grounds may be exempted from complying with 
specific health instruction requirements provided a 
statement of objections signed by a parent or guardian 
is filed with his district school board. 


Scope of Health Instruction 

The new law did not repeal the Oregon statute re- 
quiring that all students in the Oregon schools be in- 
structed concerning the effects of alcoholic drinks, nar- 
cotics, and stimulants.? Thus, after July 1, 1945, by 
legislative requirement, health curricula in all ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state must be planned, 
to include instruction in the following areas: (1) per- 


sonal hygiene, (2) community health and sanitation, 


(3) communicable diseases, (4) nutrition, (5) mental 
health, (6) safety education, (7) first aid, (8) choice 
and use of health services and health products, (9) 
physiology of exercise, (10) structure and functions 
of the human body, (11) effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics. 


1 Copies of the new law may be secured from Mr. Rex Put- 
nam, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salem, Oregon. 
The bill was sponsored by the Oregon State Joint Committee 
for Health and Physical Fitness under the leadership of its 
chairman, Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean of the School of Physical 
Education, University of Oregon. The public relations work 
on the bill was carried out by the Oregon Federation of 
Women’s Clubs under the supervision of its president, Mrs. 
G. R. Moorhead. For a discussion of the Oregon State Joint 
Committee refer to an article by H. S. Hoyman, “Oregon State 
Joint Committee for Health and Physical Fitness,” The Jour- 
' Health and Physical Education, September, 1944, pp. 

372-373, 409. 


2 Oregon School Law, “Teaching Physiology and Hygiene,” 
Oregon School Law Code (Salem, Oregon: Oregon State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1937). P. 15. 
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Oregon’s New Health Instruction 
Law 


H. S. HOYMAN 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


Preliminary drafts of the bill included three a. 
ditional areas: home nursing, non-communicable dis T 
eases, and social hygiene. Home nursing was delet 
as a requirement because of the difficulty of Providing 


teaching personnel and facilities in rural schools under ne 
present conditions and because the Joint Committe the 
considered home nursing as a rather specialized health ae 
instruction area which should be given further study o He 


an elective basis.2 Non-communicable diseases were de. 
leted from the bill as a separate area by the Joint Com. 
mittee, with the recommendation that carefully selected ] 
content of this type be included in other health instru. | atit 
tion units on the senior high school level. Social hygiene } aln 
was deleted during the early hearings on the bill be } Su 
cause of the objections made by certain religious | Co 
groups. It should be made clear that this was a specific | 
rather than a general protest against requiring social | be 
hygiene teaching in the Oregon schools. Apparently the | of 
objections were specifically centered around the mord | we 
and religious issues involved in instructing youth con | Re 
cerning such problems as masturbation, continence} an 
promiscuity, venereal diseases, and other sex problems. } co 
The groups objecting apparently thought that, if soci | re 
hygiene instruction was made mandatory in all schools | a 
of Oregon, it might lead to a type of instruction con} H 
trary to their basic religious and moral principles. Since } be 
they heartily endorsed and actively supported, all other} of 
parts of the bill it was not considered advisable to in | at 
sist upon the inclusion of social hygiene in the act. How- 
ever, this omission does not preclude the teaching of | a1 
social hygiene in the Oregon schools; it merely failsto} tt 
make such teaching mandatory.* ¢ 
In drafting the bill there was considerable discussion | I 
by the Joint Committee concerning the health instru- | E 
tion requirement. The point at issue was whether the | | 
scope of health instruction should be stated in termsof | s 
major health areas or whether it would be preferable 
merely to state that health instruccion would be re} y 
quired in all schools. This is, of course, a special cased} ¢ 
(Continued on Page 347) t 


3 Consultant services in the development of home nursilg 
courses are now available to Oregon high schools through & 
grant made to the State Department of Public Instructio 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. . 


4 Free consultant services and aid in social-hygiene educi- 
tion are available to all Oregon schools through the £ ©. 
Brown Trust, Division of Social Hygiene Education, Directo 
Dr. A. Weinzirl, University of Oregon Medical School. 
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Honor Award 1945 


A Report by the 
Honor Awards Committee 


Henry Foster 
Ruth Glassow 
Lloyd Jones 


Mabel Lee 
Fannie Shaw 
Louise Cobb 


John F. Bovard, Chairman 


HE Committee on Honor Awards has selected six 
T persons to receive the Honor Award Certificate 

this year for outstanding leadership and service in 
the field of -health education, physical education, and 
recreation. Each individual has met all of the require- 
ments as set up by the Association and is hereby 
named a Fellow in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Carl L. Nordly 
Dr. Nordly is a native of Minnesota. After gradu- 
ating from Carlton College in 1925 he taught at his 
alma mater, Rochester High School, Teachers College 
Summer Session, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, and the University of Minnesota. 


In the professional affairs in his state Dr. Nordly has 
been particularly active. He was a leader in the passage 
of the Minnesota Recreation Enabling Act of 1937; he 
was appointed State Director of Physical Fitness and 
Recreation for the Minnesota office of civilian defense, 
and he did outstanding service in the organization of 
communities for promotion of physical education and 
recreation activities. In his university he has developed 
a strong curriculum leading to a major in recreation. 
He has accepted his responsibility for his profession by 
being an active member of all of the important societies 
of his state which are concerned with physical education 
and recreation. ‘ 


Dr. Nordly has shown splendid leadership in district 
and national development. He served as president of 
the Central District in 1943-44. In the national Asso- 
ciation he has held many offices in various sections, 
Intramural Athletics Section, College Men’s Physical 
Education Section, Recreation Research Section, Col- 
lege Recreation Section. For many years he has repre- 
sented his state officially in national conventions. 

In the field of publications Dr. Nordly has contrib- 
uted much. His articles have appeared in many educa- 
tional journals and have set fine standards for work in 
the field of physical education and recreation. 


Willard N. Greim 


Mr. Greim, a native of Warrensburg, Missouri, grad- 
uated from the State Teachers College and later took 
special work at Springfield College. He has taught in 
high school, directed recreation work at Walter Reed 
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Hospital in Washington, was director of physical edu- 
cation and athletics at Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, and director of health education and recrea- 
tion, City and County of Denver. In the first World 
War he spent 14 months in foreign service. 

The many official positions held by Mr. Greim 
demonstrate his fine quality of leadership; president, 
Central District, AAHPER; president, Colorado 
State AHPER; member, Board of Directors of 
AAHPER; president of the A.A.U. He has served as 
program chairman of, the Public School Section at 
national conferences of the AAHPER, and also in the 
Central District ; he was on the Recreation Commission 
of Civilian Defense for Colorado where he did out- 
standing promotional work for the state. While presi- 
dent of the Central District, he planned, organized, and 
conducted discussion programs with such success that 
the techniques developed have been carried on since his 
presidency. 

Alexander J. Stoddard 

Dr. Stoddard began his professional career as a 
rural school teacher in Nebraska. Successive positions 
as principal in Auburn, Nebraska, and as superinten- 
dent in Newman Grove, Havelock, and Beatrice, Ne- 
braska; Bronxville and Schenectady, New York; Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island; Denver, Colorado, and Philadel- 
phia since 1939 show his recognition as one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding school superintendents. 

Dr. Stoddard is a graduate of Peru, Nebraska, State 
Teachers College, the University of Nebraska and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He holds the 
Ed.D. degree from Rhode Island College of Education, 
L.H.D. from Beaver College and the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the LL.D. from Temple University 
and the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Stoddard has been a special lecturer at Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction and Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and Panama Universities. 

He has been president of the American Association 
of School Administrators; chairman of the Yearbook 
Committee in 1930; chairman, Board of Trustees, 
School and Society; chairman, National Committee on 
Economic Education, member, National Committee on 
Teacher Education; member, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations; member, Advisory Committee 
on Air-Age Education Research; member, Problems 
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Mr. Greim 


and Policies Committee of the American Council on 
Education; member of several other national commit- 
tees and commissions ; and chairman, since it was estab- 
lished in 1936, of the Educational Policies Commission. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and is listed in 
Who's Who in America, Dr. Stoddard was conspicu- 
ously honored by Columbia University at its annual 
commencement in 1938 with the Butler Medal, awarded 
annually to a.graduate of the University, who during 
the preceding year, has shown the most competence in 
philosophy or in educational theory, practice, or ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Stoddard always has been a friend and supporter 
of health and physical education. One of the reasons 
why he understands the program and believes in it is 
due to the fact that he has been a participant in it. He 
was a fine college athlete and has coached football, 
basketball, and track at the secondary level. He has 
contributed numerous articles on health and physical 
education to professional magazines and as one of 
education’s outstanding public speakers has talked on 
numerous occasions in behalf of the program. 


Catherine A. Worthingham 

Miss Worthingham was born in Illinois and attended 
public schools in Alabama and California. She received 
her bachelor’s degree from Pomona College and her 
master’s degree from the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. She has completed two years of work for the 
Ph.D. degree at Stanford University. 

Miss Worthingham has taught physical education in 
high schools in Arizona and California, at San Jose 
State College (California) and at Stanford University. 
For two years she was a physiotherapist at the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital in Los Angeles. Since 1937 she has 
been assistant professor of physical education and 
director of physiotherapy at Stanford University. She 
is now on leave from that institution to serve as Direc- 
tor of Technical Education, Medical Department of the 


Dr. Stoddard 


Dr. Nordly 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Ney 
York. 

Miss Worthingham has been president and secre. 
tary of the Southwest District of the A.A.H.PER: 
assistant manager of the national association conven. 
tion held in San Francisco in 1939; a member of the 
governing board and chairman of the Therapeutic Sec. 
tion ; president, for four years, of the American Physio- 
therapy Association ; advisor in physical therapy to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency ; and active on committees of the C.A.H.P.ER, 
the Rosenburg Foundation, and other groups. She is 
now a member of the Sub-Committee on Clinical Re- 
search of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 

In addition to these achievements, Miss Worthing- 
ham has given generously of her time in making at- 
dresses at meetings of varied groups and over the 
radio, and in conducting intensive training courses for 
physiotherapy technicians and for women physical edv- 
cation teachers. Her contributions to professional 
literature include articles on body mechanics, the foot, 
corrective dance, as well as the charts showing muscle 
and nerve supply for the upper and lower extremities 
published by the Stanford University Press. 


Charles C. Wilson 

Dr. Wilson was born in Brooklyn and attended the 
public schools in that city. He received the B.P.E. de 
gree from Springfield College and the M.D. degree 
from Yale University. 
At present Dr. Wilson is professor of health and 
physical education and head of the Department of Edt 
cation for the Exceptional at Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. He is also consultant in health and 
physical education to the Connecticut Department o 
Education. For seven years he was director of health 
and physcial education in the Hartford, Connectict 
public schools and prior to that was in charge of health 
and physical education in the Evansville, Indiana, pub- 
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Dr. Wilson 


lic schools. He has taught physical education in public 
schools and in the Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Wilson has made many significant contributions 
to health and physical education. He was a member 
of the 1942 Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators and for four 
years chairman of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Nationa! Education 
Association. He was a member of the Survey Com- 
mittee of the Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education in New York State and member of 
the Advisory Committee of the New York City School 
Health Study Commission. He is a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association and has been 
chairman of the Maternal and Child Health Section 
of that association. He has been chairman of the Pub- 
lic School Section and of the School Physicians Section 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. 

Dr. Wilson has collaborated in the writing of the 
American Health Series textbooks and has contributed 
many articles to the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Journal of the American Public Health 
Association, Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and Journal of School Health. 

During World War I Dr. Wilson received a Regi- 
mental Citation while serving in Sanitation Attachment 
305, Infantry, 77th Division. 


Thomas K. Cureton 

Dr. Cureton was born in Florida. He graduated from 
the Technical High School of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
from the Georgia School of Technology. He received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science from Yale Univer- 
ity in 1925; Bachelor of Physical Education from 
Springfield College in 1929, and the degree of master 
in physical education from the same institution the fol- 
lowing year. He received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Columbia University in 1936 and that of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1939. 
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Dr. Cureton 


Miss Worthingham 


After serving four years as director of athletics and 
physical education at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Con- 
necticut, Dr. Cureton joined the staff of Springfield 
College in 1929. Here he instructed in mathematics, 
in applied chemistry and physics, was coach of swim- 
ming and director of aquatic courses, became professor 
of applied physics and body mechanics, then professor 
of health and physical education, and in 1937, acting 
director of the graduate division, and the following 
year, active director. In 1941, Dr. Cureton went to 
the University of Illinois as associate professor of phys- 
ical education and in 1944 was appointed director of 
the Research Laboratory in physical fitness. Early in 
his professional career, Dr. Cureton had experience as 
a director of aquatics as camp director in a summer 
camp, and as chairman of athletics in a United States 
R.O.T.C. training base. Later he taught in summer 


sessions at the University of California, both at Berke- 


ley and Los Angeles. 


The Roberts-Gulick Award for the most significant 
contributions to YMCA physical education was award- 
ed to Dr. Cureton in 1943. Recognition of his work is 
shown in his élection to membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa, Sigma Delta Psi, Pi Gamma Nu, and as a 
Fellow in the Physical Education Society of the 
YMCA and in the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment. 


Few physical educators have equalled Dr. Cureton’s 
contributions to periodical literature. Since 1930, re- 
ports of his studies have advanced knowledge in swim- 
ming, kinesiology, measurement, and more recently in 
physical fitness. While keenly interested and active in 
research, his energies have not been confined to the 
laboratory and the study. He has been an active par- 
ticipant in professional organizations, has served on 
numerous committees and as section chairman, par- 
ticularly in the areas of aquatics and research. His 
activity has been an inspiration, a challenge, and a 
stimulus to the profession. pe 
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University of Indiana 
GERALDINE BURCH 


University of Texas 


AILEEN CARPENTER ‘ 


University of Texas, deceased 


ANNA ESPENSCHADE 


University of California 


Introduction 


NE function of the physical education program 
for girls is to develop muscular control and co- 
ordination, speed, agility of movement, and 

strength to move the body and the implements used in 
work and play. It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to provide opportunities for the high school girl to learn 
such control, to motivate her to accept such opportun- 
ities, and to enable her to measure her progress toward 
these objectives. In 1943, at the request of the United 
States Office of Education, the Research Committee of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics undertook 
the task of providing national standards of performance 
in these areas which might be used for purposes of 
motivation and measurement of progress and achieve- 
ment. Since that time four progress reports have been 
presented,’ 4 * each dealing with certain aspects of 
the problem. The widespread interest in and use of the 
materials presented in the partial reports has motivated 
the Committee to prepare this Summary Report, which 
will incorporate in convenient form all of the pertinent 


Many groups and individuals have cooperated with the Re- 
search Committee in bringing this project to completion. The 
Committee wishes to express its gratitude to the Bureau of 
Cooperative Research, University of Indiana (1943, 1944) and 
to the University of Texas (1944) for financial assistance with 
statistical analysis; to Delta Psi Kappa of the University of 
Southern California for statistical work; to Dr. Dorothy 
La Salle, formerly with the U. S. Office of Education, for 
sponsoring the project and arranging for publication of all 
reports; to Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas for cooper- 
ation in carrying on the work interrupted by the untimely 
death of Dr. Carpenter; to the high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals who arranged for the administration 
. of the tests; and to the thousands of high school girls who 
performed the tests to supply the data upon which the stand- 
ards are based. 

* Superior figures refer to numbered bibliography at end of 
article. 
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information concerning the tests, their uses, and inter. 
pretations. 


History of the Performance Levels 
The test items were selected empiricaliy by the 


test items. The Standing Broad Jump, Basketball 
Throw, and Potato Race were chosen to represent a 
run, a jump, and a throw, these being the generally 
accepted measures of general motor ability or the co- 
ordination of body movements in accomplishing a use- 
ful purpose. For measures of strength of specific muscle 
groups as related to the ability to move the weight of 
the body, the Sit-up was chosen to test the abdominal 
muscles and the Pull-up and Push-up were selected to 
test the arm- and shoulder-girdle muscles. The 10- 
Second Squat Thrust was included as a measure of 
agility or the ability to quickly change the direction of 
motion of parts of the body in relation to the body asa 
whole. The 30-Second Squat Thrust was selected asa 
partial measure of endurance or the ability to continue 
strenuous activity for a measurable period of time 
These items were chosen also because they could be 
administered to large groups of girls in a reasonably 
short period of time and because they required no 
elaborate apparatus and could be easily incorporated 
into any high school program. 

These test items were administered to 20,021 girls 
in 7 high schools in the spring of 1943. After careftl 
analysis of these data, tentative three-standard-devie 
tion T-score tables were set up, based on the data from 
the twenty-five high schools having the best records 
These tables were presented in October, 1943.4? In 


Committee on the basis of its past experience with such 
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Fig. 1a. Push-up. 
Correct starting position. 


Fipht 


Fig. 1b. Push-up. 
Incorrect starting position. 
‘Hands too far forward. 


Fig. 1c. Push-up. 
Incorrect starting position. 
Hands too far back. 


Wrong 
Fig. 1d. Push-up. 
Correct execution. Body and 
arms straight. 
Tight 
Fig. le. Push-up. f 
Incorrect execution. Hips 
raised, arms bent. 
Wroug 


Fig. 1f. Push-up. 
Incorrect execution. Back 
hollowed, thighs on floor. 
Wrovre 
Fig. 1g. Push-up. 
Correct return. Chest only 
touching floor. 


Might 


Wrong 


response to many requests for further information, pic- 
tures showing correct and incorrect performance of 
some of the test items were published in March, 1945.3* 

During the school year 1943-44 the tests were ad- 
ministered in many high schools at the beginning and 
at the end of the second semester. Twenty-five schools, 
representing a good geographical distribution and a 
sampling of several types of schools, sent their data to 
the Research Committee for further analysis. On the 


Fig. th. Push-up. 
Incorrect return. Arms back, 
waist and thighs on floor. 


*These pictures drawn by Mr. Fred Cady, University of 
Southern California, are reprodueed here for the convenience 
of future users of the Performance Levels. 
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basis of these data the scoring tables were revised 
(Table I) and a chart showing the amount of improve- 
ment expected in one semester for girls whose initial 
scores fell at the several levels of the scale was pre- 
pared (Table II). Some modifications of the directions 
for administering the tests were made, and the final 
report was presented in May, 1945.4 | 


Use of Physical Performance Levels in the 
School Program 


It should be emphasized at the outset that the Phys- 
ical Performance Levels deal with only a limited, al- 
though important, aspect of the total program of phys- 
ical education. The tests do not measure specific sports 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, appreciations, or social 
qualities. The tests are designed only to measure the 
ability of each girl to use her body effectively in a 
variety of situations. This is one aspect of the complex 
of qualities and abilities which go to make up total fit- 
ness, and it is an important outcome of a well planned 
program of physical education. This outcome should 
be planned for and the results should be measured; but 
it is not the intent of the Committee that the Physical 
Performance Levels’ should be used as the sole measure 
of the success of any program of physical education. 


TABLE I 
Scortnc TABLE For PERFORMANCE LEvVRLS 
(1945 Revision) 


100 7-9 78 84 47 61 65 9-1 24 
9 7-7 75 86 45 S58 61 9 23 
90 7-4 72 88 42 S54 57 8&3 2 
8 7-2 68 90 39 Sl 54 81 21 
80 6-11 65 94 37 47.50 8 20 
75 6-9 62 9.6 34 43 46 7-3 19 
70 6-7 59 10.0 32 39 43 7-1 18-2 
655 64 S56 102 2% 36 39 7 18 
60 6-2 53 10.4 26 32 36 6-2 17 
55 6-0 50 10.6 24 28 33 6-1 16 
50 59 46 110 2 28% 2 6 15 
45 5-7 43 1i2 18 21 25 5-2 14-2 
40 5-5 40 11.6 16 17 22 5-1 14 
35 5-2 37 11.8 13 13 18 4-3 13 
30 5-0 34 12.0 10 10 15 4-2 12 
25 4-9 31 12.4 8 6 ill a 11 
20 47 27 = 126 5 2 7 33 #10 
15 4-4 24 13.0 3 1 3 3-2 9 
10 4-2 21 33.2 1 0 1 3 8-2 
5 40 18 134 0 0 0 2-3 7-2 
0 3-9 15 13.6 0 0 0 2-2 7 


Total evaluation must include measures of the other 
outcomes which the program is planned to produce. 
The Performance Levels should be administered 
early in the school semester and again at the close of 
the semester. The scores should be studied for the 
group as a whole and for each girl as an individual. 
For the group, the average score for each test item 
and for the average of all test items should be 50 or 
more if the school is meeting the national standard in 


performance ability. If the school ranks high in some 
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Fig. 2a. Pull-up. 
Correct starting position. 


Right 


Fig. 2b. Pull-up. 
Incorrect starting position. / 
Shoulders beyond bar, knees 
not at right angle. 


Wrong 


Fig. 2c. Pull-up. 
Incorrect starting position. 
Shoulders too far forward. 


Fig. 2d. Pull-up. 

Incorrect starting position. 
Body bent, knees not at 
right angle, arms not ex- 
tended. 


items and low in others, the program should be care- 
fully studied to determine whether there is either a lack 
of emphasis or undue emphasis on activities which serve 
to develop the specific qualities measured by the tests 
in question. If the average of scores in a given item is 
low, it is not in general recommended that the specific 
test be practiced, but rather that other activities which 
serve to develop the quality being measured be stressed 
in the program. 

When the tests are again administered at the end of 
the semester, the success of the program insofar as it 


TABLE II 
AMOUNT OF IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED IN ONE SEMESTER 
(Ustne 1945 Revision oF Scortnc TABLE) 


Improvement (Final Score minus Initial Score) 


Initial Score Average Good Superior 
90-99 —7 tol 2 to 6 7 or more 
80-89 —4 to 5 6 to 10 11 or more 
70-79 —1 to 8 9 to 13 14 or more 
60-69 2 to 11 12 to 16 17 or more 
50-59 5 to 13 14 to 18 19 or more 
40-49 6 to 15 16 to 20 21 or more 
30-39 8 to 17 18 to 22 23 or more 
20-29 11 to 20 21 to 25 26 or more 
10-19 15 to 25 26 to 30 31 or more 

0-9 22 to 32 33 to 37 38 or more 


Fig. 2e. Pull-up. 
Correct execution. Body 
straight, chest touching bar. 


Right 
Fig. 2f. Pull-up. faa 
Incorrect execution. Body 
bent, chest not touching bar, 
head and shoulders too far 
forward. 
Wrong 


Fig. 2g. Pull-up. 


Incorrect execution. Body 
bent, chin over bar. 
Wrone 

Fig. 2h. Pull-up. 

Incorrect execution. Feet 
. too far forward, shoulders 

beyond bar, chest not touch- 

ing bar. 


Wrong 


relates to improvement in general physical performana 
may be measured by the increase in the average score 
An average over-all improvement of 7 scale points i 
one semester was found in the twenty-five schooh 
studied, but many schools will and should exceed tha 
average. 


Each individual girl should know her own averag§: 


scale score and her score in each event at the beginnig 
of the semester so that she may evaluate her own phys 
ical performance in relation to that of the group. | 
must be emphasized that while the group averg 


should be 50, each girl cannot be expected to attainaj; 


score of 50. The scores of the girls as individu 
should be distributed over the entire range. Individuab 
differ markedly in their physical abilities and in thet 
capacity for improvement. It is important that ed 
girl should recognize her own physical possibilities at 
limitations, and each girl should strive for improt 
ment within the limits set by those possibilities a 
limitations. A score of 30 may be commendable it 
certain individuals, while a score of 70 may represtt 
sub-maximal performance for others. 

At the time of the second testing, each girl shotl 
compute her improvement, and measure her succesi 
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Correct starting position. 


3b. Sit-up. 
starting position. 
Hands over head. 


Fig. 3c. Sit-up. 
Correct execution. Head and 
shoulders curled slightly for- 
ward. Back straight or 
slightly rounded. 


fig. 3d. Sit-up. 
Alternate correct execution. 
Back, head, and shoulders 
in straight fine. 


Fig. 3e. Sit-up. 
Incorrect execution. Back 
hollowed. 


Fig. 3f. Sit-up. 
Correct execution. Trunk 
twisted, elbow touching op- 
posite knee. 


Fig. 3g. Sit-up. 

Incorrect execution. Trunk 
not twisted, elbows not 
touching knee. 


terms of that improvement over her initial status. The 
amount of improvement to be expected varies inversely 
with the initial level of performance, as will be seen 
in Table II, which is based on actual improvement 
made by 4,500 girls in 25 high schools. The amount of 
improvement possible varies also for individuals within 
a given initial performance level, but it is not possible 
at the present time to provide for such variation in the 
improvement chart. The teacher should, however, 


recognize this problem and may wish to use some dis- 


tain individuals. 


.acretion in applying the improvement standards to cer- 


If grades are to be given, it is recommended that 
grades be based on the improvement chart. The girl 
whose improvement, relative to her initial score, falls 
within the “average” range might be graded “C”; if 
her improvement falls within the “good” range, “B”; 
and if “superior” she should be given an “A.” It may 
be argued that if graded on improvement alone the 
girls will tend to exert less effort during the initial 
testing so that they may exhibit greater improvement. 
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Fig. 4a. Squat-thrust. 
Correct position for squat. 


Ssvet- Fright 


Fig. 4b. Squat-thrust. 
Correct position for thrust. 


Thrust 


Fig. 4c. Squat-thrust. 
Incorrect position for thrust. 
Hips raised, arms bent. 


Thrust - Wrong 


Fig. 4d. Squat-thrust. 
Incorrect position for thrust. 
Back hollowed, arms bent, 
hips raised. 


Thrust — Urong 


It should be pointed out that the amount of improve- 
ment needed to qualify for a C, B, or A becomes much 
greater as the initial scores become lower. The good 
teacher will have little difficulty in detecting the 
malingerers, and, being a goed teacher, she will know 
how to deal with them. 


No data are at present available to answer the ques- 
tion concerning the number of successive semesters 
during which the Improvement Table may be used. 
It is the opinion of the Committee, however, that the 
Improvement Table will be useful throughout all 
semesters of the secondary school, for relatively few 
girls will reach a point at which no further improve- 
ment is possible. The results of systematic exercise 
are not permanent, but transient, and begin to disap- 
pear as soon as the exercise is discontinued. Some re- 
gression will occur for most girls during the summer 
vacations, and the improvement made during the pre- 
vious year will have to be re-won in the next semester. 
It may also be noted that the expected improvement in 
the upper levels is very small, so that for the girl who 
reaches the upper levels of performance the problem is 
primarily one of maintaining rather than improving her 
physical performance status. 


General Comments 


1. It has been observed that the amount of improve- 
ment made tends to be slightly greater for eighth- and 
ninth-grade girls and slightly less for eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade girls. These differences are not great 
enough to warrant the preparation of separate tables 
for the two age groups. It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee and many high school teachers that these dif- 
ferences represent primarily psychological differences 
in interest and effort rather than any true physiological 

(Continued on Page 354) 
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eases known as malaria today than at any other 
time in our history. Newspapers, periodicals, 
journals, and the radio have carried articles and dis- 
cussions on malaria. Members of our armed forces 
from war theatres all over the world have experienced 
malaria infections. Many people may have seized upon 
malaria as some strange new malady, and many may 
have become overly apprehensive about it. Malaria is 
not new in the United States, nor is its mortality rate 
as high as that of many other diseases. In sections 
where malaria has long been endemic, however, the 
morbidity rate is the important factor, for the debilitat- 
ing effects of malaria on the population are serious. 
Malaria can be prevented if the facts about it are known 
and acted upon, not by just a few agencies interested in 
malaria prevention, but by the individuals who make 
up the general public. In malaria, as in few other dis- 
eases, the human factor is of utmost importance. 
Groups whose primary concern is malaria prevention, 
all emphasize one thing—an informed public; and 
where does that informed public originate if not in the 
educational institutions of the nation? 

It is not difficult to understand the need for an in- 
formed public when we know the basic postulates for 
the transmission of malaria, the prevalence of malaria 
in the United States, the distribution of Anopheles 
mosquitoes, and some facts about malaria itself. 


The Present Problem 
First, let us consider what is necessary for the trans- 
_ mission of malaria. Bishop! states that this necessity is 
a population composed of mosquitoes and man, a pop- 
ulation that may be divided into three primary classi- 
fications : 

1. Adult female anopheline mosquitoes with an in- 
stinct dictating repeated taking of blood meals and 
with a physiology permitting the development of the 
extrinsic cycle of the malaria parasites. 

2. Persons whose blood is accessible to the bites of 
Anopheles and carries viable gametocytes of Plas- 
modium (persons who are gametocyte carriers, or car- 
riers of the sex cells of malaria parasites). 


3. Individuals whose blood is equally accessible to 


Me= people undoubtedly are aware of the dis- 


*In connection with this material, presented from the 
teacher’s point of view, readers are referred to the article, 
“Educational Opportunities in the Prevention of Malaria,” by 
Trawick Stubbs which appeared in the April Journal and 
which is written from the medical point of view. 

1E. L. Bishop, “The Public Health Nurse in Malaria Con- 
trol,” Public Health Nursing, 35:9, (May, 1943), pp. 253-58. 


Education for Malaria Control 
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the development of sexual forms of the Plasmo.8 to 
(persons who are non-immune). fe 
There have been many reports of the breeding yf ¢ 
Anopheles mosquitoes throughout the north centralayf 5 
eastern states, even in South Canada. Accord te 
throughout most of the United States at least, we ny 
accept as established the fulfillment of numbers | ayi# th 
of the postulates. In many sections of the southel fo 
United States, malaria has been endemic for years yf 4 
present war with its resultant upheaval and shitting) w 
populations together with soldiers returning from gf th 
tropics and subtropics with malaria infections, eghf 1a 
lishes number 2 of the postulates for many section jf m 
the United States. Consequently, we find that web} cc 
in nearly all of the United States the factors necesanf pe 
for malaria transmission. The fact remains that wed in 
not need to have any increase in the malaria rate if =m 
knowledge that is available about malaria and i to 
measures necessary to prevent it are known by peg tr 
and if action is taken. In fact, if all of the prevent a 
measures were understood and used wisely by peg d 
not only where malaria is already in existence, but ¢ 
areas where it might occur, malaria could probably w 
eradicated in this country. Seeing that facts ab b 
malaria and its prevention are understood by the pr 
ple of the United States is the job which educations 
help to do. . 
Facts About Malaria : 
Malaria is commonly thought of as one disease. ti ,, 
in reality a group of diseases caused by infection q 
parasites of the genus Plasmodium.” There are ting 
principal types affecting man: vivax, falciparum, am }, 
malariae. It is believed that infections with straim@ 
these parasites tend to relapse for periods of fromg ,, 
year to as long as twenty years. The strains of ? p 
modium falciparum tend to die out in the body afte] 
year. Infections with this parasite are the most mi q 
nant, for death often occurs if cases are not treated 9, 
The symptoms and signs of malaria are believed ti 
due to the development of the parasites in the red bam ¢ 
cells. Malaria parasites enter the blood stream from@ 1p 


bite of an infected female Anopheles mosquito. 
sites in the blood stream enter the red blood cella , 


2 This article is not intended as a source of complete t 
nical. information about the malaria problem. The & 
contains only those items which will give the reader I 
understanding of the disease, its effects on the human? 
and what can be done about it. It is hoped that interes™ | 
be aroused which will lead to action on the part of edu 
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here these asexual forms multiply by dividing until the 
blood cell bursts, freeing from 8 to 32 new parasites. 
These in turn enter new red blood cells and multiply. 
The freeing of parasites from red cells is usually ac- 
companied by chills and fever. In tertian malaria, or 
that caused by P. vivax, this fever occurs at about 48- 
hour intervals. However, it is now known that in more 
than 80 per cent of cases, two sets of parasites are 
nearly always present, maturing on alternate days with 
the result that fever occurs daily. P. malariae completes 
its development in about 72-hour intervals giving rise 
to quartan fever, while the fever from P. falciparum in- 
fections is likely to be remittent rather than intermittent 
at the onset. Fever due to infection with P. falciparum 
is called aestive-autumnal and may occur daily or be 
tertian in character. 


After several divisions, some of the asexual forms of 
the parasites cease dividing and grow slightly larger, 
forming the sexual forms or gametocytes. When female 
Anopheles take a blood meal from persons infected 
with malaria and there are gametocytes in the blood, 
then the mosquitoes get gametocytes. About 15 days 
later, these gametocytes have undergone changes in the 
mosquito’s stomach and her salivary glands have be- 
come infected with sporozoites, or asexual forms of the 
parasite. When this occurs, the mosquito is ready to 
infect the next person from whom she takes a blood 
meal. Thus the cycle is set up, from man to mosquito 
to man. Man, then, is the principal offender in the 
transmission of malaria, for the female mosquito takes 
a blood meal to fulfill her biological function of repro- 
duction. Blood is necessary for the development of her 
eggs. The mosquito merely passes on to man that 
which she gets from man, her transmission of malaria 
being incidental to her life processes. 


Preventive Measures 

Preventive measures then must be directed toward 
the protection of man, toward the destruction of para- 
sites in man, and toward elimination of the production 
of Anopheles mosquitoes, since reductions in this mos- 
quito population lessen the probability of transmission. 
Many official agencies, foundations, and universities. 
have devoted much time and effort to careful studies 
of the biology of the Anopheles mosquito and partic- 
ularly to the Anopheles quadrimaculatus which is the 
principal vector in the southeastern United States. 
Knowledge of the biological characteristics of the mos- 
quito is a weapon for her destruction, for preventive 
measures are employed to alter so extensively the en- 
vironment necessary for her production from eggs 
through larval and pupal stages, that she does not 
mature into the adult stage. 


At the present time, preventive measures directed 
toward the parasites in man are not as satisfactory as 
other measures, for there is no drug at our disposal 
today that will sterilize the human blood stream of the 
parasites. All our drugs serve merely to reduce the 
number of parasites in the body to the point where they 
can be taken care of by the defense mechanism of the 
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body. In other words, drugs are used to prevent new 
cases of malaria, relapses of old cases, or to reduce the 
numbers of parasites in the patient to the point that 
they no longer cause the symptoms of malaria. 


Preventive measures directed toward man are an 


‘important consideration for educators to emphasize. 


There is at present enough known about the diseases 
of malaria and their transmission to enable man to pro- 
tect himself from this debilitating, income-sapping dis- 
ease. Persons engaged in malaria prevention work 
know, for example, that man can protect himself by liv- 
ing in a mosquito-proofed house. Mosquito proofing is 
more than screening. It connotes a house sealed against 
ingress of mosquitoes by covering cracks in walls, ceil- 
ings, and floors, sealing fireplaces with removable 
screens during the summer months, and screening doors 
and windows with screen having mesh fine enough to 
prevent entry of mosquitoes (screen with 16 wires to 
the inch is recommended). Persons living in mosquito- 
proofed houses are protected from Anopheles mos- 
quitoes and the possibility of acquiring malaria in their 
home if they use intelligently the protection afforded. 
Anopheles mosquitoes are most likely to look for a 
blood meal from sundown to sunup, and people should 
stay indoors or on screened porches during those times 
instead of enjoying the cool of evening on lawns or on 
unscreened porches. This measure serves two pur- 
poses; in addition to protecting persons who are not 
infected from possible bites by infected mosquitoes, it 
also keeps non-infected mosquitoes from biting persons 
who may have parasites in their blood. 

Anopheline mosquitoes usually do not fly very far 
after a blood meal and consequently rest in cool dark 
spots nearby during the heat of day. For this reason, 
persons should also look behind window drapes and in 


_ other dark places in the house and swat or spray any 


mosquitoes found there. Protection afforded by mos- 
quito proofing is materially enhanced if routine spraying 
of houses is employed. Mosquitoes may slip into houses 
when screen doors are opened. The habit of resting or 
biting “standing on her head” is a characteristic of the 
Anopheles mosquito which makes her easy to identify. 

Man can carry his protection even farther, for by 
community action he can see to it that mosquito breed- 
ing areas are eliminated by filling or draining, that 
railroad or highway construction does not leave bur- 
row pits where water can collect and mosquitoes breed, 
and that gravel pits are not allowed to collect water 
and create additional breeding places for malaria mos- 
quitoes. 

The key to malaria prevention is knowledge that is 
placed at the disposal of mangand used by man. By an 


informed public and by cooperation with all interested . 


agencies, malaria can be prevented. It will take the 
efforts of all, for the specialists with all of the facts 
about malaria prevention will need the help of educators 
to get these facts to the people and the educators must 
rely on the scientific specialists for these facts. 
Educational Work Has Been Done 
Educational work on the malaria problem has been 
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done and is being done, but there is not enough of it 
yet. Matheson® states that probably the first city-wide 
organized malaria control in the United States took 
place in Ithaca, New York, in the years 1904-1907. A 
severe malaria epidemic occurred there and the Tomp- 
kins County Medical Society presented to the Board of 
Health a series of resolutions which are, perhaps, the 
first official recommendations to be made in any Ameri- 
can city. The most interesting of these from an educa- 
tional standpoint was number 4 which stated 

That the Board of Health request the Board of Education to 
provide, through the Superintendent of Schools, instruction in 
both the graded and the high school concerning the life history 
of mosquitoes and the relation of the Anopheles to malaria. It 
is believed that if the children are instructed in this important 
topic, their cooperation in the destruction of the breeding places 
will be of much service. 

It is interesting to relate that since 1918 only a few 
‘ specimens of Anopheles quadrimaculatus have been 
found within the City of Ithaca, and there is no ma- 
laria. The anti-mosquito work continues mainly to get 
rid of such mosquitoes as Aedes vexans, Culex pipens, 
and others which are troublesome because they bite; 
however, they do not spread malaria. 

Since that time, in sections of the country where 
malaria had long been endemic, various other educa- 
tional programs have been in progress. Several schools 
in the eight counties of northern Alabama have done ex- 
cellent work. One school in reporting the malaria edu- 
cation work that had been done stated: 

Of course ,it is hard to know just what part we played in 
swinging the election in favor of the tax for control (malaria), 
but we can say that the tax was passed, and that our town voted 
more heavily and also more favorably than any other com- 
munity. Now that the bill is passed, we think there will be 
more need for education than before, and we plan to continue 
our studies.4 

The Howard-Krauss Society5 made up of students 
from South Side High School in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and organized in 1936, has for eight years made a val- 
uable contribution to malaria education. It is interesting 
to know that this work is carried on by the English 
teacher in that school. 


These are but a few examples of educational work that 
elementary and secondary schools have been and are 
doing. There are undoubtedly many more and there 
will be others to report later as a result of the work 
done by two teachers’ colleges in the summer of 1944. 
These colleges realized that frequently teachers, super- 
visors, and others doing educational work with children 
and with adults do not know enough about malaria and 
the life cycle of the mosquito to teach about malaria and 
its prevention. Too often they depend upon textbooks 
and other information which deal with Anopheles mos- 

3 Robert Matheson. “A Brief Account of the Malaria Epi- 
demic at Ithaca” (1904-1907) reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the. New Jersey 
Mosquito Extermination Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 19-21, 1941, pp. 162-165. 

4Tennessee Valley Authority. A Guide to a Community 
Educational Program for Malaria Prevention and Control 
(Chattanooga, Tennessee, 1943.) Pp. 1-31. 

5 Howard-Krauss Society. Activity Program. Mimeographed 
arin (Memphis, Tenn.: South Side High School, 1943.) 
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quitoes generally and not with the Anopheles quady;. 


maculatus whose breeding environment may vary con. 


siderably from that of other Anopheles Mosquitoes, 


Murray State Teachers College*” in Western Ken. 
tucky and Austin Peay State College® in Middle Ten- 
nessee experimented with special malaria control 
courses or workshops. These schools did not attempt 
the task alone but called in specialists from the State 
Departments of Health, from the State Departments of 
Education, from the United States Public Health Sery. 
ice, and from the Tennessee Valley Authority, At. 
tendance at these workshops included teachers of al] of 
the elementary grades, high school teachers, county ele. 
mentary supervisors, county superintendents of educa- 
tion, teachers in training, and county health department 
sanitarians. These people took the facts they learned 
about the mosquito, malaria, and malaria prevention and 
related those facts to the situation in home counties. 
Plans were made to include work on malaria in the reg- 
ular school program and, in addition, to work with other 
agencies in informing the public about the malaria sity- 
ation in the home counties. Follow-up done by the col- 
leges and the State Departments of Health indicates 
that these plans were actually carried out. 


The work of these two colleges is significant, for the 
105 people who attended the workshops form a nucleus 
of informed citizens who will be active supporters of 
malaria control work whether it is local, state, or fed- 
eral. The educational work they are doing is signifi- 
cant, for it is a further step toward the informed pub- 
lic that is so necessary in a program of malaria pre- 
vention. 


More Can Be Done 

If educators are to accept the philosophy that schools 
are social agencies and that it is the function of schools 
to improve the quality of life in the community in which 
the school is located and if schools are to do something 
about human needs, social problems, and economic con 
ditions of communities, then the schools will need to di 
something about malaria. Malaria is a public healti 
problem and an individual health problem and, for thes 
reasons, it is also a social problem and an economt 
problem, particularly in those areas in which it 5 
endemic. 

School curricula are already crowded, but there das 
not need to be a special class or period for malaria edt 
cation. Mention of Anopheles mosquitoes and malata 
is already in many textbooks in health, hygiene, biolog, 
nature study, and science. The information in thse 
books, however, needs to be enlivened and given met 
ing in terms of the local situations, and the lives of the 
pupils. Pupils need first to understand the mabtia 

(Continued on Page 350) 

6Reba F. Harris, “The Malaria Control Workshop,” (om 
monwealth of Kentucky Bulletin of the Department of Huth 
16:12 (July, 1944), pp. 256-258. 

7 Georgia B. Wear, “The Malaria Control Workship 
Viewed by a Teacher,” Commonwealth of Kentucky Bulletts 
of the Department of Health, 16:12 (July, 1944), pp. 26-2 

8T, Harold Glover, “Anti-Malaria Instructions at 


Peay State College,” Journal of the Tennessee Academy ° 
Science, 19:4 (October, 1944), pp. 302-305. 
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Track and Field Program for 
the Elementary School 


JUNE M. MILLER 
MARY C. BERMINGHAM 


VIRGINIA INGERSOLL 
MARGARET McGOLDRICK 


From the 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ield Day is the climax of the year’s work in 
physical education. It is a day with special em- 
phasis on track events, plus a varied program of folk 
dancing, playground games, mass calisthenics, and 
marching. It is a day in which one hundred and fifty 
boys and girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades meet 
to demonstrate their mastery of fundamental skills, as 
stressed in their physical education classes throughout 
the year. To both teachers and students of Tuttle 
School, it is a day for evaluating pupil initiative, self- 
direction, leadership, and followership, which are the 
underlying principles of the University demonstration 
school. The annual spring Field Day was planned as a 
means of evaluating these “total school objectives” as 
well as a means of evaluating the year’s work in phys- 
ical education. 


Tuttle School Physical Education Program 

In the fall, the committee of physical education stu- 
dent teachers set up some core-objectives which would 
be emphasized in their classes throughout the year. This 
was done so the Field Day, in part, would be an evalu- 
ation of the total physical education program. The core- 
objectives included : 

1, The raising of the students’ level of motor skill 
in such fundamental movements as running, catching, 
kicking, and traditional rhythmic patterns. 

2. The setting of standards for motor achievement 
and social conduct so as to make students aware of 
their own level of achievement. 

3. The promotion of an awareness of health and 
safety factors on the playground and in the gymnasium. 

4. The stimulation of pupil leadership, followership, 
and self-direction when a spectator or participator in 
playground and gymnasium activity. 

5. The provision of a wide variety of activities in 
order to develop in the student a greater appreciation 
of the contribution of each activity towards his total 
development. 

Each unit of work was an outgrowth of the above 


Tr the children of the Tuttle School,* the spring 
F 


This article was submitted by the N.S.W.A. 
*The Tuttle School, Talmage and 18th Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, is a Laboratory School. 
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objectives. The physical education classes met for two 
thirty-minute periods a week. The units of work were 
as follows: 
Fall 

Repertoire Unit—playground games and relays of 
low organization through which students and teachers 
began to know one another, 

Ball Skills Unit—catching, throwing, kicking, con- 
trol in handling a moving object as well as in sending 
an object in a desired direction. 


Winter 
Rhythm Unit—folk dancing and traditional rhythmic 


- patterns to develop control of the body in movement. 


Posture and Self-Testing Unit—stressing good body 
mechanics through the use of group exercises, stunts 
and apparatus such as stall bars, horse and horizontal 
ladder. 

Spring 

Track and Field Unit—planning for the Field Day. 

Throughout all planning, a sincere attempt was made 
to give the students the responsibility for the success 
of this track and field program. The following steps 
were used to produce the final result: 

1. Stimulating Interest—The children were shown 
a track and field movie. This movie led to a discussion 
of some track events which might be used for the Field 
Day program. These events include skills covered in 
physical education classes during the year. 

2. Listing of Objectives—The children, together 
with the teachers, listed their reasons for having this 
Field Day and what they hoped to demonstrate in skills, 
leadership, understanding of safety factors, etc. 

3. Electing a Central Committee —This committee 
was composed of the class captains and assistant class 
captains with teachers who functioned in an advisory 
capacity. Their function was to select several track 
and field events so that each class would have the priv- 
ilege of participating as a group in four events, such 
as the 50-yard dash, standing broad jump, soccer kick 
for distance, and softball underhand pitch for accuracy. 

4. Choosing Track Events and Organizing Class 

(Continued on Page 360) 
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Editorials 


N the military service there is a con- 

stant inspection of all personnel in 
various commands. Therefore, their 
personal appearance and conduct is 
carefully checked in great detail. Out 
of this exactness through the years has come the 
familiar phrase, “polish up your brass.” To the soldier 
it means all buttons and belt buckles shined to a high 
gloss, insignia polished, and shoes as bright as a new 
penny. 
Why can’t we check up on our own profession and 
“polish up our brass’? It isn’t necessary for every 
physical education teacher to be a fashion plate but the 
idea of shined shoes, and clean and neatly pressed 
clothes will keep one out of the “‘he’ll be wearing a blue 
suit class.” How many times have we heard children 
remark, “Oh, Mrs. Smith always wears the same 
dress”? Certainly teachers are not paid enough to 
squander money on clothes, but a little alternating of 
ensembles may help advertise our product. 
Personal appearance is only a small aid to teaching. 
The major part is purely salesmanship! Physical edu- 
cation is an ambiguous term to the layman. Ambiguous, 
in reality, to his mind and ours, For him physical edu- 
cation immediately means sports activities; to the pro- 
fessional mind it should mean exactly what the name 
implies—physical education for all. 


Our profession is divided into two distinct groups, 
physical education teachers and coaches. There is a small 
percentage of these who do both jobs very well but 
most of the time the town that lists a physical education 
teacher on its school payroll actually only intended to 
hire a coach. He coaches the varsity team, issues equip- 
ment to the regular classes, and takes the roll. 


This same type of person is our representative in that 
community. Is he selling physical education to every 
student? Or, do the Selective Service figures lie about 
the poor condition of our nation’s youth? Remember 
the draft took in everyone, not just the star athlete. 
Using our present situations as an example—war isn’t 
a ball game; it can’t be called off because of rain! 

Let us look at the coaches’ side. There is no, doubt 
that John Q. Public evaluates physical education by 
football. Over fifty per cent of men in the service im- 
mediately assume that the physical training personnel 
governing their conditioning were football players. If 
not, they are sometimes disappointed; the glamour is 
gone. The football coach has done a far better job of 
salesmanship than any other modern teacher. He has 
garnished his plate well. In other words, he puts in a 
few extras. There is always a band, cheerleaders, 
flowers, ribbons, etc. He puts on a good show. But 
most of all he usually displays a dynamic personality. 
' He stirs the student body with his talks at pep meet- 
ings. Or maybe he won the local Lions’ Club to his 
favor when he told a few good jokes at their fall meet- 


Polish Up 
Your Brass 


ing. How about the way he pats his players OD the 
back when he sends them into the game? It ig golg 
it has glamour, and far more people know the Coach’ 
name than they know that of the instructor of physica 
education. Pa 
However, the coach is only interested in a ye small scho“ 
part of the student body, that is, the select STOUp that judg! 
will produce the winning team. He doesn’t care abou is bu 
the kid who’s buying hot dogs in the stands. Maybe fact | 
he was too small, or didn’t weigh enough; he’ll have top fice: 
wait. Wait for what? A war, so the Army or Navy to cé 
can try to build him up when he’s about twenty years teacl 
old! matt 
It was interesting to read a little over a year A 
how one of our nationally known football players enti 
fought his way through the steaming jungle after hig) cau’ 
bomber had crashed. He said he owed his survival tof in t 
his football legs. What happened to the other mem.§ gre 
bers of that crew who bailed out? Didn’t they get gf bec: 
chance to play football? They’re still missing. phy 
How can the “gym” teacher get that added zest? The§ hea 
only prerequisite is a sense of humor and a frequent] tiot 
smile. We can all think of the “brain” in our collegiate} tiot 
classes or the “flat pan” who put everyone to sleep ath for 
the district physical education conference. Students§ gr 
are human, too. Make them laugh now and then andg me 
your stock will rise twenty-five per cent. Many people§ t0v 
smirk at the thought of trying to find any value ing the 
’‘téen agers cutting a “mean rug” with a “jitterbug” in 
routine. But what physical education teacher wouldn't§ of 
shout a loud “hurray!” if all their students put forth} © 
an equal amount of effort on the gym floor. Both activ. § te 
ities are physical but what a difference in participation J t° 
Probably it’s the “juke-box” that’s a good salesman for} 
the “jitterbugs.” Well, maybe we should put the nickel 
in because someone’s stealing our thunder. 
Some of the best literature for adolescent minds is 
being overshadowed by today’s current comic books, 


Again, it’s a matter of dressing up something to beat{ 0 


out the competition. Well, we have competition, to. } A 
Almost every postwar teaching plan has elaborate 
schemes to expand its physical education program but 
we will lose our place in the sun if we don’t “polish pj ™ 
our brass.”"—By Capt. Frank J. Havlicek, Physica 
Training Division, AC, AAF Overseas Replacement 
Depot, Kearns, Utah. 


GOOD school builds good con- 

munity relations. In a good} ; 
school, children are reasonably happy 
in their work and their learning is 
commensurate with their abilities 
What goes on in the classroom, shop, gymnasium, ot 
playfield—the reactions between the pupils and teachers 
—is of paramount importance. The greatest singlt 
factor contributing to good community relations 
good teaching. Most parents measure their school in 
terms of the report card. If their children are learning, 
behave fairly well, and are reasonably happy in their 
work, the parents feel that the school is doing a good 


Public 
Relations 
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‘ob and hence the school produces satisfied customers. 
In its final analysis, a good public relations program 
means just that—satisfied customers. 

Parents as well as those who have no children in 
school are constantly forming opinions and making 
judgments on our schools. In the main, public opinion 
‘; built on what happens in each school unit despite the 
fact that many directives emanate from the central of- 
fice. Hence, the school principal whose function it is 
to carry out these directives and to deal with parents, 
teachers, and pupils, is most deeply involved in this 
matter of community relations. 

A good physical education program gives tone to the 
entire school. It is the keystone of the curriculum. Be- 
cause all or nearly all pupils of the school are involved 
in the program several times per week, because of the 
greater informality of the gymnasium and playfield, and 
because of the community contacts through athletics, 
physical education demonstrations, playdays, May Days, 
health examinations and follow-up, the physical educa- 
tion teacher occupies a strategic public-relations posi- 
tion in the school second only to the principal. There- 
fore, in addition to conducting a good teaching pro- 
gram, the physical educator has at his disposal many 
means of developing favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward health, physical education and athletics, toward 
the school and the school system, and toward education 
in general. It is well for the teacher to be conscious 
of his position of influence in the school and in the 
community and to act accordingly. Now is, the time for 
teachers to make their finest and biggest contributions 
to public relations. — By W. K. Streit, Director of 
Physical Education, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


NE national organization for all 

members of the physical educa- 
tion profession in all of its ramifica- 
tions is much to be desired. Physical 
fitness, physical conditioning, call it 
what we will, in our present war emergency, has come 
to the fore. Once again we have returned to the fields 
of war of ancient Greece, where youths were trained to 
withstand the fatigue of the long march. Present con- 
ditions indicate more than ever a crying need for unifi- 
cation, for one central national physical education asso- 
ciation, an association to whom any governmental 
agency may turn for consultation on matters pertaining 
to its special field; just as it does to other professional 
associations, such as engineering, law, etc., on matters 
pertaining to them, 

At the time of the national emergency, before and 
since the outbreak of war, the government has called 
upon, from among its capable citizens, professional 
physical educators to organize, administer, and super- 
vise programs for physical fitness. With one organiza- 
tion in the field, it is likely that a “specialty” organiza- 
tion would have been called upon for guidance. 

Let us canvass the field and see what is actually in 


One National 
Association 
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operation today. The U. S. Office of Education, in its 
Educational Directory 1943-44, Part IV—Educational 
Associations and Directories, lists thirty-one physical 
education or affiliated associations. 

Undoubtedly the various .“areas” of endeavor in 
physical education will continue to push the value of 
their particular “cubby-hole” to the limit. Let’s not 
think in terms of faculty wants but student needs. 

We claim to teach “by doing,” building within the 
individual ideals of sportsmanship, team-work, cooper- 
ation, etc. Let us practice the things we preach, let 
us cooperate and play the game for all—one central 
national association——By Hyman Krakower, College 
of the City of New York. 


HE Congress of the United States 

may before very long pass legisla- 
tion making some form of military 
training compulsory for youth. Pro- 
ponents of the measure are attempting 
to get action before the end of hostilities for fear that 
the natural revulsion of the American against regi- 
mentation may be strong enough to kill the plan. 


What stake do physical education people have in the 
issue? Certain things should be perfectly clear. In the 
first place, military drill and physical education are not 
the same. They never have been. They never will be. 
Their objectives are different. One aims for war—for 
killing. The other aims for peace—for the preservation 
of life. Their methods are different. One uses regi- 
mentation, obedience to an external authority. The 
other seeks self-direction, self-control, and self-dis- 
cipline. The activities are different. One uses rugged 
marches, combat skills, tactical problems, and field 
maneuvers. The other uses the games, dances, and 


Military 
Training 


sports of an American culture geared to fun and not to 


a fight. 

The fact that physical development is a fortuitous 
by-product of both does not mean that one is as good 
as the other for American youth. If it is physical de- 
velopment we want then it is best attained through 
physical education because of the other benefits which 
a physical education brings.. Put money into fields, 
gymnasia, pools, and personnel and we will do wonders 
with boys and girls. If it is fighting skills we need, 
the crafts of war, then let’s have military drill. If we 
want to improve the health status of youth then to in- 
stitute more effective school and community health 
services should be our goal. The program should jibe 
with the purposes:‘in mind and this is no time to be 
confusing the purpose of health and physical educa- 
tion with a nation-wide desire to prepare for the next 
war. Military drill is not an adequate substitute for a 
physical education nor can a physical education ever 
be thought of as sufficient experience in the prepara- 
tion for war. There may be a place for both in the 
future America.—By Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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WILLIAM HENDERSON 
Weaver High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


EVVA RITSON 
Bloomfield High School 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 


N 1939 there was founded in Hartford, Connecticut, 

a new organization which later was to become out- 

standing in its field. This was the Junior Board of 
Directors of the Hartford Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Society. It is composed of students in the junior 
and senior classes of the five high schools in the Hart- 
ford district. The Board is sponsored by the Hartford 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Society, with the co- 
operation of the Boards of Education in Hartford, 
Bloomfield, and Newington. Since the Junior Board is 
a cooperative venture, all important decisions are re- 
ferred to the Boards of these organizations for ap- 
proval. 

In the six years it has been in action, the Board has 
been a credit to the community. Through their present 
duties in participating in the activities of the Junior 
Board, members are gaining experience to be senior 
board and committee members in a community in which 
they will soon be taking a more active part. At the 
meetings, not only information about tuberculosis is 
passed on, but also there are discussions about other 
health and social problems which a modern community 
must face. The members take back with them to the 
schools this information and help spread it among the 


A few of the Junior Board members at the first bowling party. This 
was so popular that it has now become a monthly event. 


Learners Today, Leaders Tomorrow 


MARSHALL SMITH 
Hartford Public High School . 
Hartford, Connecticut 


students. Assistance has been rendered in tubereufip. 
testing, mass x-raying, and seal distribution. 

Junior Board members are not chosen at random 
from the students in the high schools. On the contrary, 
they are carefully selected and have at some time showy 
their desire to belong to some such social organization, 
There are a variety of ways in which the particular 
student can be chosen, but in general, it may be said, 
he has a very fine character, possesses fairly good 
grades and deportment, and has taken or will have 
taken a year of science during his high school career, 

Each principal may have a different method of selec. 
tion, but here are one or two examples of how Junior 
Board members are chosen. The principal receives a 
notice that new members are required for the coming 
year. He may decide himself from his office records 
and teachers’ reports who would make a good repre. 
sentative or he might ask the student body who is in. 
terested and choose from the volunteers. 

Each of the three high schools in Hartford proper 
has eight members, four from both the junior and 
senior classes. The schools in Newington and Bloom- 
field, having a smaller enrollment, send four members 
to the board meetings. The members chosen in the 
junior year carry over and constitute the senior men- 
bers when their class advances. 

At a meeting of the Junior Board this year, the need 
of a more adequate constitution than the original was 
discovered and a committee was formed to draw up one 
that was more acceptable. 

The procedure followed by the Junior Board is quite 
similar to that followed by most organizations. They 
meet once each month for business on the first Thurs- 
day. Following the agenda closely, the early portion of 
the meeting is strictly business including discussion of 
old affairs, new affairs, and future plans. After this 
business meeting, a guest speaker is usually introduced. 
Speakers’ topics vary but most of them are in some way 
related to social work and public health. The talks are 
quite interesting and very helpful and educational. 

The first vice president of the Tuberculosis Society, 
an early retired business man who has turned to social 
work, spoke on social work as a career and cited many 
of his personal experiences which were of value and it- 
terest to the Junior Board. A woman member of the 
Senior Board, interested in radio, has given two talks, 
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FHAS UNWELCOME HUBER THE TUBER COME YOUR WAY | 


HUBER BUILDS HIMSELF 
UBER. HOME 


UBER 15 OASCOVERED 
TESTING 


ween 


Two members of the Junior Board prepared this Tuberculin Testing Exhibit with the help of a committee of the organization. It has been 
displayed in the various high schools in connection with the educational program preceding the tuberculin testing. 


“The Place of Radio in. Health Education,” and “Vo- 
cations.” The Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in the Hartford schools, told about the responsi- 
bilities of the high school students who serve as mem- 
bers of the Junior Board. A negro social worker dis- 
cussed social problems, particularly as they relate to 
our community and its health problems. The next meet- 
ing was devoted to a report by health workers and a 
junior board member who. had been helping with a 
mass radiography program in the city. Generally the 
talks are informal, thus accounting for the demand for 
them by the Board. To make the evening complete re- 
freshments are served by members from one school 
each month, and an average gathering closes between 
9:30 and 10:00 p.m. 

There are usually two special meetings of the year. 
The first comes at Christmas time and is a Yuletide 
party. The other is a picnic in June where new mem- 
bers for the next year are welcomed and old members 
say farewell. On both occasions, the Junior Boarders 
literally “let their hair down” and have a wonderful 
time. 


[wwe Junior Board carries on many projects and 
activities in the course of a year. The tuberculin- 
testing program is usually the first and most important. 
This involves juniors in all of the five high schools. The 
part played by the Junior Board is simple but quite 
helpful. It is their duty to’ stimulate interest in the test 
among classmates by serving as room speakers, helping 
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to plan assembly programs, and doing clerical work in 
connection with the test. Throughout the whole pro- 
gram they work hand in hand with the school prin- 
cipals and nurses. In last year’s program, a tuberculosis 
specialist spoke at each school and a movie short on 
tuberculosis, either “Behind the Shadows” or “Another 
to Conquer” was shown in four of the schools, Junior 
Boarders not only helped plan these assemblies but also 
many took part in them by giving short talks about the 
test and its importance. In the three Hartford high 
schools, the average percentage of juniors who took the 
test on a voluntary basis last year was 98.1 per cent. 

In order to increase the percentage of students tak- 
ing tuberculin tests, an exhibit has been made by two 
Junior Board members. The exhibit, depicting “Huber 
the Tuber” doing his work, was displayed in most of 
the high schools just before the tuberculin tests were to 
be given. 

After listening to many speakers and hearing the 
why, when, and how of social work and public health 
work, the members of the Board decided to see for 
themselves a phase of this work in action. They toured 
the Cedarcrest Sanatorium in Newington, Connecticut, 
where they got a glimpse “behind the lines.” The 
kitchen, dining rooms, treatment rooms, x-ray films of 
tuberculosis patients in different stages, were some of 
the various sights at the sanatorium. Plans are now be- 
ing made for a tour of the laboratory of the Board of 
Health. 

(Continued on Page 361) 
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The Problem 

HE proposals which will be outlined in the main 
7, body of this paper comprise an attempt to meet 

what the authors feel is a common problem of the 
secondary school. That problem is the failure of the 
secondary schools to teach their students to apply the 
fruits of their learning to their own lives. Separately 
we have become increasingly conscious of how our in- 
dividual teaching efforts have often become routines 
which the diligent student could follow more or less 
blindly with but little thought as to the manner in 
which he might use his learning in his daily life. It is 
realized, of course, that in many instances direct appli- 
cations to everyday situations are often impossible, 
but the effort to relate application to principle should 
be unremitting. As a result of this feeling of failure to 
teach effectively, the authors became intensely interest- 
ed in seeking a solution to the problem and worked out 
some ideas of interdepartmental cooperation as a possi- 
ble solution. It is hoped they will serve as a basis for 
further thought and experiment. 


\ Principles and Point of View 
We have adopted as our fundamental principle the, 


idea that health and physical education is to be re- 
garded as a three “dimensional” growth process—the 
three “dimensions” being the physical, intellectual, 
and emotional aspects of life. This idea has been given 
particularly complete expression in Collins and Cassidy 
as follows: , 

The responsibility of physical education, therefore, is to make 
individuals increasingly aware of and able to use the body as 
an instrument for the fullest expression of the total personality. 
Physical education identifies itself wholeheartedly with all edu- 
cation. It endeavors to base its program on an understanding 
of the growth and development of human individuals in this 
democratic society. 


The clear implication of this principle is that the 


teaching of physical education must be linked with the 
,teaching of other curricular matter, and that the closer 


the relationship and the more complete the integration, 
the more effective such education will be. Further, it 
implies that the understanding of the body and skill in 
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Teaching Health and Physical 
Education Secondary Schools 


By 


and 


- mentally, and emotionally prepared to live as adults in 


‘terms of “the good life,” how the activities affect the 


’ in science to procedures in physical education. 


its use as an instrument for living is the main business 
of physical education. | 

This definition of physical education makes a con- 
siderably greater demand on program than the tradi- 
tional methods have required, but carries with it a pos- 
sibility of producing an adult population physically, 


a true democracy. These possibilities are real and 
tangible, and provide the means for attaining more 
closely a better society. We feel that the failure of 
physical and health education to gain greater esteem in 
the eyes of the academic and public world is due to 
its failure to visualize its job in the terms defined above, 
And in this failure probably the most important ele- 
ment is the failure to reach the emotional drives of the 
student. Those who have participated in physical actiy- 
ities, either reluctantly or eagerly, without appreciating 
the significance of the activities and without a feeling 
of accomplishment have, at best, a shallow understand- 
ing of their experience. Conversely, those who partici- 
pate with understanding of what it means to them in 


emotional and intellectual life as well as the systemic 
physiology, derive a rich reward for their efforts. It is 
for this higher quality of teaching in health and phys- 
ical education that we are striving. We believe that 
one step of this process is to integrate scholastic work 


Analysis of the Problem 
The problem of integrating the academic work with 
the health and physical education work, and doing so 
in such a way that the individual gets emotional satis- 
faction from his work, and a point of view that will 
help him for the rest of his life is by no means easy. 


For one thing such a program makes a prodigious de- 
mand on the teaching personnel. It requires that the 
physical educator have a fairly extensive knowledge of 


medical, psychological, and scientific material as well 


as his knowledge and experience in the administration 
of physical activities per se. Present teacher-training 
programs do not always fulfill these demands and the 
need for teachers during and after the war will prob- 
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ably make it less likely that such broad training can be 

‘ven, An exception, of course, is the possibility of 
in-service training. It is at this point where the coop- 
eration of the science and health and physical educa- 
tion departments seems to offer a solution. 

If the science department would be willing so to mod- 
ify its program as to give a course in science which is 
directed and integrated towards the understanding of 
the body, the intelligence, and the emotional nature of 
man, and if the physical educators and the coaches 
would be willing so to modify their programs as to 
include a study of their work, the science of health and 
physical education, then it might be possible to make 
a first approximation in realizing the ideal which we 
all so earnestly desire. Administrators might well be 
interested enough to expedite the scheduling. It is con- 
templated that this course will be given as a health 
science course and will in no way supersede the regular 
physical education work. y 

In the following section we should like to report a 
preliminary experiment in such cooperative endeavor 
and to deduce from it a specific curriculum for the 
science of health education. 


An Experiment in Cooperative Health Education 


During the winter of 1942 at the West Haven High 
School, West Haven, Connecticut, we tried an informal 
experiment in the type of cooperative health and phys- 
ical education discussed above. We shall be quite frank 
to admit that the venture was largely circumstantial 
and the theoretical discussion already presented is 
largely hindsight and interpretation of experience 
rather than foresight and planning. 

One of us was asked to organize and conduct a 
course in Pre-Flight Aeronautics as a part of the edu- 
cational war effort. It seemed to him that the physical 
fitness portion was so important as to merit further 
attention, and he sought the cooperation of the other 
author. During the course of this physical fitness por- 
tion of the program, a spontaneous discussion of muscle 
physiology started among the boys and questions as 
to the nature of the contractions, etc., were advanced. 
Noting the interest, we asked them if they would like 
to go further. The response was favorable and a limited 
amount of time was set aside each week for such dis- 
cussion. Soon the subject of the relation of body to 
mind appeared; the influence of sex, the development 
of personality, and the process of growth into a mature 
person soon followed. The interest was maintained, 
and the questions asked indicated such a serious and 
wholly desirable approach to the matter that we were 
encouraged to go on. As a result we found that each 
of us was so integrating his work with that of the other 
that we were giving a course in combined health and 
physical education which had its roots in the exact 
sciences of chemistry, physics, biology, and with appli- 
cations to their everyday lives, specifically the under- 
standing of themselves. Unfortunately, each of us 
was called to other duties by the war and were not 
able to pursue the experiment further. 
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Although this was by no means conclusive, we feel 
convinced by this experience that such cooperation is 
possible and that a full-time curriculum could be de- 
veloped in the science of health education. 


The Proposed Curriculum 


As a chief objective we propose to focus the at- 
tention of the student on the subject of healthy person- 
ality, its desirability, and the physiological and psycho- 
logical resources available to the educated man for 
building a well-adjusted life. In order to achieve this 
objective, we propose that first, a survey be made of 
the fundamental sciences, physics, chemistry, and _ bi- 
ology, with reference to the contributions they have 
made to our knowledge of man; secondly, to study 
the structure and function of man’s body; and thirdly, 
to study a sufficient amount of fundamental psychology 
to gain an understanding of how personality develops 
from the physical, intellectual, and emotional compon- 
ents, and finally, to work out the application of this 
knowledge to the individual’s own life. 

It will be recognized that in effect what we are doing 
is to take the student into our confidence and let him 
study his own educational process—to acquaint him 
with the resources he has at his disposal, as well as his 
limitations, to show him the possibilities for his own 
development, and how the facilities of the school will 
help him better to realize that development. 

The unique feature of our plan, we believe, is that 
insofar as we can, we have tried to correlate either 
laboratory or physical education procedures with each 
step of the academic health work. Further, we should 
lay heavy stress on the student working out applications 
to his own life. 

Such a course would be characterized by the follow- 
ing requirements: 


GENERAL 


1. There should be a sufficient amount of selected 
material from physics, chemistry, and biology to enable 
the student to understand the underlying physical, 
chemical, and biological principles on which life is 
based. 

2. There should be a sufficiently thorough study of 
human anatomy, physiology, and psychology to provide 
the student with a reasonably complete understanding 
of his nature. He should be able to appreciate and un- 
derstand the current concept of the nature of man, to 
read intelligently and critically lay articles and books 
on medical affairs, and to understand himself suffi- 
ciently well so that through the various stages of his life 
or in occasional disease or accident, he will be provided 
with the knowledge and the desire to act wisely, and to 
accept professional advice with enlightenment and 
profit. Self-treatment beyond the first-aid level or pre- 
professional preparation is definitely not contemplated. 

3. There should be much emphasis on the practical 
significance of the studies mentioned above. We strong- 
ly desire that the principles mentioned will be so taught 
as to affect the thought, action, and behavior of the stu- 

(Continued on Page 357) 
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The Necessity for a Summer Recreation Program 
ECENT events are causing many communities to 
R become increasingly interested in offering a sum- 
mer recreation program or in extending and im- 
proving the programs previously offered. 

Summer recreation programs are needed more than 
ever before. The sharp increase in the ranks of the em- 
ployed, the longer work day and work week, and the 
marked reduction in young adult leadership because of 
induction into the armed forces have resulted in con- 
siderably less supervision of children. An alarming 
number of children now receive little or no guidance by 
a mature person. 

Educational and social agencies along with other in- 
terested groups are making valiant efforts to counteract 
this trend of self-reared and self-cared for children. 
Only the most careful planning can insure that children 
do not become, through neglect, the most serious cas- 
ualties of this war on the home front. 


It was recognized early by the superintendent of the © 


Rochester Public Schools that the problems of youth 
would increase during the summer vacation period 
when children would no longer have the guidance and 
routine of even the school to influence them. A survey 
to be made of existing and contemplated summer recre- 
ation facilities was authorized. These included city 
playgrounds, YM.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. day camps, set- 
tlement house programs, vacation church schools, cook- 
ing schools, boy and girl scout day camps, child-care 
centers, private school programs, neighborhood coun- 
cil programs, and Teen Canteens, to mention only a 
partial list. When gathered, this information was plot- 
ted on a city map to ascertain areas of considerable of- 
ferings as contrasted with areas of relative neglect. 

In addition, parents were canvassed through each 
school by means of a questionnaire to further ascertain 
needs, The replies to this questionnaire, together with 
the other data obtained, made it possible to offer sum- 
mer recreation programs to those public schools where 
this type of contribution to child welfare was most 
needed and would produce the most good. In some 
cases this meant placing a recreation center in an area 
where little else was offered and in other areas, where 
the need was great, it augmented other programs for 
children. 

In all, twenty centers were opened from 9 o’clock in 
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Organizing Summer Recreation 
Program 
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the morning until 12 noon for five days a week, Th 
following summer those centers where the need was 
not as great as originally estimated or where the nee 
had appreciably declined were discontinued and a4. 
ditional centers were opened in more critical areas, J, 
this way continued adjustment to changing conditions 
is possible. 


Objectives of the Recreation Program 

As a rather comprehensive child-care program for 
children of working parents is already in operation, the 
recreation program is designed to meet the needs, de. 
sires, and interests of the child whose mother js still in 
the home. For this reason a stimulating program con. 
ducted during the mornings only is considered ade. 
quate. The program opens up many opportunities and 
possibilities to the child which carry over into the res 
of his day, the rest of the summer, and frequently 
longer. 
Though leisure-time activities are stressed, it is kept 
in mind by the teachers that this should be an educa 
tional as well as a pleasurable experience for the child 
Many enjoyable and worthwhile activities grow out o 
and lead back into the child’s classroom experiences. 
Children’s former interests are encouraged and fur- 
thered while many new interests are developed. 
Teachers help the children to understand life about 
them. These increased understandings of our complex 
society in turn cause their environments to take on new 
meanings. Through the teacher’s guidance children’s 
interests are nurtured and broadened and this in tum 
aids them to interpret the society in which they live. 
It is recognized by the teachers that the whole childs 


involved in these recreational pursuits. The activities 
in which the child engages involve not only his mental 
processes but his emotions, attitudes, appreciations, and 
ideals as well. This recognition is taken into considera 
tion in planning the program and in the quality of 
teacher-child relationships. 


Organization of Program 
It is desirable to lay all plans for a summer recrea 
tion program well in advance. Because the needs for 
this type of program are usually developmental, selec 
tion of sites can be made several months before sum 
mer. It is wise to maintain some flexibility to meet ally 
requirements for additional centers that may emergé 
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School principals are particularly helpful in selecting 
the most desirable sites. The principal is familiar with 
the strong and weak spots of his school district—those 
factors that contribute to child development and those 
factors that represent a hazard to childhood. He knows 
the children in the area, he is aware of the offerings in 
his district in the way of child services, and he is con- 
scious of the temper of his school community. All of 
these things make him peculiarly fitted to aid in ascer- 
taining the desirability of a summer recreation pro- 

am. 

Teachers should be chosen well ahead of time. The 
principal’s help is useful here in recommending teachers 
in his building whom he feels can successfully handle 
the informal leadership of a recreation program. Our 
experience shows that, all things being equal, a good 
teacher who functions in the same school for both the 
regular school year and for the summer recreation 
program, usually has a larger following than the teacher 
who goes to a strange school for the summer program. 
Children and parents respond most wholeheartedly to a 
teacher they know. 

Before the school year is over it is desirable to hold 
several staff meetings to develop program, enthusiasm, 
and attitudes. The best meetings are those in which the 
teachers make and do those things under leadership 
which they will later use with the children. Leaders for 


such participation may be found among the special , 
abilities of the recreation teachers themselves; the 
‘supervisors or director of the recreation program; 


supervisors of music, health education, art, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, etc., of the regular school sys- 
tem; and representatives of special agencies such as city 
or county parks, science museum, art gallery, library, 
and others. 

A final meving just before the summer program 
opens gives ample opportunity to clinch necessary ad- 
ministrative details in connection with the program. 
It is helpful to put a multigraphed copy of these in the 
hands of each teacher for further reference. 

Each teacher is advised to report before school is out 
to the principal of the school in which she will function. 
Recreation rooms, special rooms, equipment, and facil- 
ities such as lavatories and drinking fountains can be 
decided upon at such time. When the teacher opens the 
recreation program in the summer she feels at home 
and knows to what extent she may use the school for 
her program. 

A general bulletin informing parents of the program 
is sent home a few weeks before the close of school. The 
parent is asked to return the attached stub showing 
name, address, and telephone number of interested 
children. The teacher in charge of the center may then 
collect these stubs from her center school and all near- 
by contributing schools. If there is any lapse of time 
between the closing of school and the opening of the 
recreation program, the nucleus provided by these stubs 
in disseminating reminders throughout the center area 
and getting children there. on the opening day is in- 
valuable. 
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Teacher load is fixed at approximately twenty-five. 
Each center is started with two teachers for it is far 
easier to work up a good attendance when two teachers 
are there beginning with the first day than for one 
teacher to develop the sort of attendance that will 
justify two or more teachers. When returns indicate 
that more than two teachers will be needed, a particular 
center may start with three or more teachers. 

In assigning teachers it is often desirable to put 
teachers of unlike abilities together in the same center 
so that by rotating groups it is possible for all the 
children in a particular center to get as broad a pro- 
gram as possible. For example, a classroom teacher and 
a gym teacher make a better combination than two gym 
teachers. A music teacher and a classroom teacher 
make a better combination than two classroom teachers. 


Staff 


In such times as these, the trained recreation worker 
is becoming increasingly scarce. It is necessary to rely 
more heavily than ever before upon the only other 
trained group available—the regular classroom teacher. 

It is occasionally said that classroom teachers are too 
formal to be successful in a recreation program. With 
the comparatively few day-school teachers needed and 
the careful selection used, we find it possible to obtain 
teachers who are especially interested in children and 
their development and who can function on an informal 
basis in their relationships with children. Such teachers 
know how to find children’s interests and can then ar- 
range a program to broaden and develop these interests. 

Regular classroom teachers have the advantage of 
seeing the educational implications of the activities in 
which children engage. In this way there is develop- 
ment of the child while he is engaged in enjoyable ex- 
periences. 

Teachers who are committed to a unit-activity pro- 


gram and an organismic psychology in their approach 


to education can and do make successful recreation 
teachers. They realize the value of a wide range of 
activities and can see the interrelation of these activities. 
Such teachers permit a wide range of choice on the part 
of the child and encourage much self-expression. They 
see their function in the program as one of supervision 
rather than direction. 

Such teachers realize that play in its various forms 
is the child’s way of learning and know that many of 
the habits, skills, attitudes, and appreciations developed 
in play will carry throughout his life. The child who 
learns through play how to lead his playmates, how to 
follow other leadership wisely, how to cooperate, and 
how to enjoy these activities and associations will tend 
to make such behavior a permanent part of his life. 
Only the good teacher understands the significance and 
importance of this side of the recreation program. 

Besides the teachers’ meetings already mentioned, 
there should be many suggestions on program. The 
supervisor can help by eliminating administrative ob- 
stacles and detail, by helping teachers to secure needed 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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Choosing Method for School Golf 


ENSIGN JOHANNA HOFER 


Long Beach, California 
and 
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Pomona College 
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physical education who undertakes school golf 

instruction, probably the most bewildering is 
that of choosing a teachable method. Though reference 
material written by professionals is abundant, it is often 
as confusing as it is helpful because of the variation in 
methods. Even though a golf professional offers his 
assistance to a school it is necessary to question the ap- 
plication of his methods, which have been employed in 
private lessons, to the instruction of classes of from ten 


A bse the problems faced by the teacher of 


to forty students. Yet most of the methods for class — 


instruction now in use are simply individual teaching 
systems adapted to group instructional procedures. 
Consequently, golf in schools has been perhaps confus- 
ingly and inadequately taught in many instances, or not 
taught at all because there was no teacher available. 

Is it not possible to select and develop a teaching 
method which will fit into group class work? The 
writers, believing this possible, and with experience in 
both physical education and in the golf profession, con- 
cluded the answer to be in the adaptation of a method 
which can break down the seeming complexities of the 
golf swing, and make it as teachable as badminton, ten- 
nis, swimming, or any other individual activity. To 
prove this contention, a survey of many of the present 
outstanding methods of individual golf instruction was 
made to determine which of these presented - funda- 
mentals best suited to class work. Then a course of 
study was outlined in keeping with the theory selected. 
The findings present a comprehensive picture of the 
problems of choice of method from the standpoint of 
both the golf professional and the physical education 
teacher. 

It was not our purpose to dispute the successes of 
golf professionals, who have been entirely responsible 
for the development of the individual teaching methods 
investigated. But we do question the transfer of the 
commonly used individual procedures to class teaching. 
We do challenge the golf professionals’ systems, based 
as most of them are, upon analysis and imitation of the 
swing as learned by hand-me-down process, to under- 
go a test involving the principles of educational psy- 
chology. We do believe that the teaching of golf in 
schools is solely a responsibility of physical education 
teachers. It has been neglected too long by too many 
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because of confusion or insufficient knowledge of simple 
class teaching procedures. 

In searching for a teachable system, we first estab 
lished these questions to test the various methods: 

1. How well can the method be transferred from ip. 
dividual to group instruction? 

2. Can it be taught by an instructor who does not 
have a thorough knowledge of golf, or who is not an 
expert player himself? 

3. Is the method educationally sound, according to 
these principles : 

a. Does it provide a clear, concise, simple, and 
therefore, effective motive for the pupil? 
b. Is the whole emphasized, or the parts? 

The majority of systems taught by the nation’s pro 
fessional golfers failed on several counts but principal. 
ly because of their complexity. For example, one book, 
written by a noted expert, listed 54 separate motions a 
necessary in hitting wood shots! An advanced golfer 
might be able to study the illustrations and come toa 
definite conclusion as to his own errors. But the mo 
tions were so directly related that separating them and 
classifying them into a few fundamentals for class pres 
entation would be difficult for any but the expert. Even 
then there would remain at least seven different points 
for consideration. 


Particularly are individual instruction procedures 
difficult for beginning classes. A noted university psy 
chologist speaking to the Professional Golfers’ Associ- 
tion recently told the members, “ . . . if you take that 
beginner and teach him this detail, that detail, and the 
other detail, you produce a great deal of interference 
which keeps him from getting the effective pattern’ 
That interference increases as the amount of time de 
voted to each pupil decreases. 


Consider the above test of methods more thoroughly: 


Actually, the third question precludes the first two, 
for if a teaching method can prove its educational 
soundness on the basis provided by those questions, tt 
can be employed in class work and taught by peopl 


with a minimum of golf knowledge. 


MOTIVE must be easily understood by the pupil 
To be effective, a motive cannot be complicated; 
(Continued on Page 352) 
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cators should give thought to two broad educational 

problems in the solution of which they can, if they 
will, play decisive roles: (1) the moral stability of stu- 
dent bodies immediately after the war, and (2) the wise 
use of the leisure time which will accompany the eco- 
nomic abundance imminent in the next fifty years. 

Morality is the public opinion of a group which labels 
behavior desirable or undesirable, that is, good or bad. 
On college campuses it expresses itself in many ways 
but especially in student traditions, or what the soci- 
ologists call campus mores. These mores control large 
segments of student behavior and must not be judged 
to be limited to such superficial expressions as college 
songs, cheers, or rally bonfires. Instead, they must be 
recognized as kinds of social energy which determine 
the intellectual, social, and moral tones of every college 
and university campus. On some campuses students 
cannot make friends with faculty members because the 
mores lead to the ticketing of students who seek out 
faculty members as “apple polishers,” “suckers,” or 
“soupers.” Similarly, on every campus certain kinds of 


’ planning for the return of peace, physical edu- 


girls can not be “dated” by certain kinds of men stu- . 


dents not because of their intrinsic qualities but because 
of social taboos. For example, a member of one fra- 
ternity just “wouldn’t think” of inviting a member of 
a certain sorority to a dance. It “just isn’t done” even 
though the girl is altogether charming and lovely. Pow- 
erful mores control not only intellectual and social be- 
havior but also the behavior that people generally con- 
sider under the term “morality.” Thus, on some 
campuses the mores oppose smoking, drinking, and 
necking. On other campuses the mores approve and 
even encourage if not enforce “liberal” conduct. 


After the last war the deeply embedded mores of 
college campuses were frequently uprooted by returned 
veterans. For example, the mores of many colleges 
against smoking and drinking were immediately dis- 
carded by students who, as soldiers, had learned to 
value both these releases from strain. A study made of 
this period by the writer has demonstrated the huge 
changes in the mores made under the impact of the 
prestige of returned soldiers who for several years 
dominated campus opinion. The “Flapper Era” was one 
of the results of this impact, and it contrasted so start- 
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lingly with earlier patterns of behavior that the public 
became alarmed, and hundreds of articles were written 
and thousands of sermons were preached about “the 
younger generation,” particularly after the appearance 
of such books as This Side of Paradise, Flaming Youth, 
and The Plastic Age. 

The distortion of campus mores ‘following the last 
war will be as nothing compared with the upheavals 
that will follow the present war. This will be true for 
at least four reasons: 

1. The war has already lasted considerably longer 
than the first World War. 

2. Larger numbers of students who will return to 
college have been enlisted. 


3. The majority of these student veterans will have 
had considerably wider experience and will have seen, 
and to a degree participated in, the cultures of dozens 
of peoples from that of the Arabs of North Africa to 
that of the Chinese and East Indians as well as those of 
a dozen European countries. 


4. They will be older when returning to college and 
will, therefore, demand more freedom from. the re- 
straints that in peacetime would have been acceptable 
to them between the ages of 18 and 22, 


N this turbulent period of great change of the mores 
on college campuses, men and women in departments 
of physical education will have more influence than any 


other group of faculty members. They are closer to . 


students as people than any other members of the aca- 
demic community. They see them more frequently and 
more informally and more intimately. Thus physical 
educators have both a tremendous responsibility and a 
mammoth opportunity in the reorganization of college 
life after the war. The hope is expressed that they will 
begin immediately to prepare for their strategic postwar 
role. 

Moving from the immediate future to the general 
period of the next fifty years, “The Power Revolution,” 
certain to come, will create leisure in abundance for al- 
most everyone and one of the most insistent problems 
facing society will be the wise use of that leisure. Here, 
too, physical educators will be in a position of pivotal 
importance in determining the future of American life. 

(Continued on Page 348) 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal) 000.0000... 2.50 
Student Membership (including Journal) 0.0.0... 1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal today to 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Student Professional (including the Journal and the 
3.00 
Lie—one 80.0 , 
10 installments of $10.00 each , 


Sno membership is urged to read “An Open Letter,” by 

President Hughes, appearing in this issue. In the statement 
Dr. Hughes reviews the efforts during the past year and 
projects plans into the future. 


American Academy 

= American Academy of Physical Education held its an- 
nual meeting in New York City May 4-6. Members of the 

new Executive Committee are: 

Jay B. Nash, President; Agnes Wayman, Vice President; 

Charles H. McCloy, Secretary-Treasurer; Gertrude Moulton, 

Member-at-Large; Arthur Steinhaus, Past President and Mem- 

ber-at-Large; and C. W. Savage, Historian. 


Salaries and Salary Trends 

N a 1944-45 survey of salaries in the city school systems con- 
ducted by the NEA Research Division, involving 1,897 cities, 
the following conclusions are among those listed: 

Salaries are consistently lower in the smaller cities than in 
the larger cities; classroom teachers’ salaries have shown the 
greatest improvement during the past 14 years and in general 
the smaller the city the larger has been the per cent of improve- 
ment; about two-thirds (1,253) of the 1,879 cities reported hav- 
ing salary schedules with an increase of seven per cent of these 
adopting the single-salary schedule during the past two years 
and fifty-five per cent having made some kind of schedule re- 
vision; thirty-nine per cent have added a wartime adjustment 
to the 1942-43 salary schedule. Of the remainder (55 per cent), 
28 per cent revised the 1942-43 schedule and in addition pay a 
wartime adjustment; twenty-seven per cent revised the 1942-43 
~schedule with increases for some if not all of the teachers. 

The median salaries in 1944-45 in physical education for five 
population groups over 2,500 and the per cent of change in 
medians between 1930-31 and 1944-45 are: 

Group I (cities over 100,000), $3850, + 24.2; Group II 
(cities 30,000-100,000) , $3063, + 23.6; Group III (cities 10,000- 
30,000), $2546, + 26.7; Group IV (cities 5,000-10,000) $2150, 
+ 14.1; and Group V (cities 2,500-5,000), $2090, + 19.0. For 
positions relating to health the corresponding figures are: Group 
I, $3605, + 13.8; Group II, $2950, + 38.8; Group III, $2042, 
+ 15.6; Group IV, $2150, + 35.4; and Group V (no data 
available). 

Details may be found in the February issue of the Research 
Bulletin under the title: “Salaries of City-School Employees, 
1944-45” and may be secured from the Publications Division of 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Conventions and Conferences 

PW order to clarify some evident misunderstanding concerning 

conventions and conferences the following statements are made: 
Cancellation of Conventions and Conferences 

On February 1, the Office of Defense Transportation ban on 

conventions, conferences, trade shows, and group meetings went 

into effect. Until war conditions become such as to ease the strain 

on transportation and hotel facilities, it will be necessary for 

organizations to get official permission to hold all but the fol- 

lowing types of meetings: 

Meetings Requiring No Permission 

1. Conventions, conferences or meetings of fifty persons or 

less. 

2. Purely local meetings, no matter how large, if only city, 


100. 
suburban, or normal trading area transit facilities are used, 4 i 
reasonable number of outside speakers may be brought in = 
such local meetings. : T 


For permission to hold any other meetings, an Organization | He2 
must make application to the War Committee on Convention, § scril 
It will be required to show, among other things, why the oh. | and 
jectives of the meeting cannot be attained through a “conven. schc 
tion by mail,” why a group of fifty or less to whom powers an Dea 
delegated cannot transact the necessary affairs of the organig. § fort 
tion, and in what way and to what extent the war effort wif 7 
suffer if the meetings were not held. $60, 

Industrial, business, labor, fraternal, professional, relig; Apy 
civic, social, and governmental organizations are subject to theg § ber’ 
rulings. Of the applications formally submitted to the Commi. § Wa 
tee by February 10, 469 were turned down and approval wa if 
granted in only 15 instances. wo! 

Conferences to which lay. and educational leaders from yar). § edu 
ous sections of a state are to be invited, should be limited jy § pro 
fifty persons. In some states purely local conferences may fp § of . 
held in large urban centers where representative lay and edy § {rot 
cational leaders have their headquarters. Care should be taken § Ret 
to observe the federal government’s ruling in all respects, hea 

Suggested Action: Teachers’ associations seeking permission § det 
to hold intercity meetings or conventions involving more then § sch 
fifty people should write to R. H. Clare, Secretary, War Com. § nur 
mittee on Conventions, Room 7321, Interstate Commerce Com. § the 


mission Building, Washington 25, D. C. Fes 
me 
Briefs mu 


(CONGRESSIONAL hearings on the principles involved i § Jay 
compulsory peacetime conscription are scheduled to begin : 
June 4, 1945, before a special committee called the House Post § 4“ 
war Military Policy Committee, of which Congressman Clifton § 
R. Woodrum of Virginia is chairman. dhe 

The American Red Cross reported last month from the Pacific § 
area office that Miss Elizabeth Noyes, who from 1934 to 19 § “i 
was assistant secretary of the A.A.H.P.E.R., has returned  § 1 
San Francisco after having served the Red Cross for more tha § 
a year in Australia and New Zealand. Miss Noyes retume Yo 
aboard a ship which brought 700 civilians who were liberated a 
the Philippines earlier this year. 

Copies of reprints of Chapter II, “Physical Fitness,” pub § > 
lished in Pathways to Better Schools, the 1945 Yearbook of the for 
American Association of School Administrators, may be®§ 
cured from the A.A.H.P.E.R. office free of charge. - 


The Department of Physical Education and Health, New . 
York University, has announced that Dr. Leonard A. Larson § “. 
now a Major in the United States Army Air Forces, has beet ft 
recommended for appointment as an Associate Professor @ ; 
Education beginning September 1, 1945, pending anticipated re “ 
lease from the service. Dr. Larson will give his major attention 
to graduate studies in the various areas of research in health, ~ 


physical education, and recreation. 
"Proceedings of the meeting of the Women’s Commission ®§ ,, 
Physical Fitness held in Washington, March 20-22, may & 
secured from Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Committee on Physiol § oy 
Fitness, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.  f 
Dr. Glen W. Howard, Secretary of the College Physicd 
Education Association, leaves Ohio State University on Sh § he 
tember 1 to become Director of the Department at Queeli § t, 
College, Flushing, New York. of 
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re Ith Services to be administered through the Children’s Bureau; and (3) Physical Fitness for Out-of-Schoo 
~ 3% ee be administered through a special Physical Fitness Division under the United States Public Health Service. 
-- 80. rc plans would encourage coordination and cooperation of education, health, recreation, conservation, and welfare de- 
- 100% partments. It was also decided that a total of $10,000,000 would be the maximum appropriation to be requested. 


Legislative Program 
entatives of thirty-nine organizations were invited to Washington, May 23-24, to study legislation introduced or 
introduction in Congress and to discuss legislative needs in the field. ; wee we! 
te weer agreed on the introduction of one overall legislative proposal with three divisions or titles, namely, 
(1) School and College Health and Physical Education to be administered through the U. S. Office of Education; (2) 


The representatives are to hold a second meeting on June 13 to consider the specific proposals to be recommended by 


—__ three committees appointed to develop the three titles referred to above and to develop a bill in final form for introduction 
Te used, 4 in Congress. 
ught in tp 


The American Medical Association through its Bureau of 
ganization Health Education has launched an extensive program of trans- 
“Onventions scribed radiocasts for use by local medical societies, schools, 
hy the oh. § and other groups. Twelve new records for use in elementary 
a “convey. § schools have been developed. Dr. W. W. Bauer, 535 North 
Powers an @ Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, will provide detailed in- 
n. 

Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has allocated 
$60,000 for health education fellowships for the coming year. 
L religions Application forms may be secured from Dr. Mayhew Derry- 
ect to they | berry, United States Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, 
Commit. Washington 14, D. C. 

In an attempt to make available to the public and to research 
workers reliable information concerning all phases of public 
from var. | education to serve as a historical guide, account for school 
- limited p | progress, and plan more adequate future programs, the State 
es may be § of Alabama requires an annual statistical report on education 
y and edy § from the State Department of Education. In the 1944 Annual 
ld be takes § Report there are approximately nine pages of physical and 
pects, health education celebrations reported for the year 1943-44 un- 
permissign § der the following headings: county and name of school, type of 
more they § school, type of celebration, number of teachers taking part, 
War Com. @ number of pupils taking part, and number of Spectators. Among 
erce Com. | the different events listed are: Community Night, Pageant, May 
Festival, School Social, Stunt Night, Special Program, Tourna- 
ment, Demonstration, Field Day, Play Day, Club Rally, Com- 
munity Day, Harvest Festival, Homecoming, and Game Re- 
in lays. 

‘oul The number of children 5 to 14 years of age who were killed 
‘ouse Post § accidentally in 1943 would have filled more than 221 classrooms 
nan Clifton @ Of ordinary size. Out of every three children, aged 5-14, who 
die one is killed in a needless accident. 
the Pacife § The Committee on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
34 to 19 § cil on Education has announced the appointment of L. D. 
-eturned ) § Haskew as Executive Secretary and the establishment of Ex- 
more than § cutive Offices at 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
, York. 
jbereuil The Curriculum in Health and Physical Education by L. W. 
Irwin, published by C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, was se- 
ess,” pub lected by the Enoch Pratt Free Library as one of the thirty- 
‘ook of the § four educational books of 1944. a 
ay be & As of April 25 five states and one district had exceeded their 
| membership quotas for the fiscal year which ended May 31. 
alth, New (Many other states were close to achieving their quotas.) 
A, Larson Thirty-five states then had a membership exceeding the pre- 
has been Vious year’s count. Official results will be announced in the 
. first official membership directory to be published this summer 
and sent: free to all members as a service from the Associa- 
tion. 

The College Physical Education Association has endorsed the 
tentative statement of the Board of Directors, “The Relationship 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to Compulsory Military Training,” which 
appears in the April, 1945, issue of the Journal, p. 179. 

; Sidney R. Boyd, High School, Ashland, Ohio, has a com- 

1 P hysilB plete file of the Journal of Health and Physical Education 
. through 1944 for sale at a nominal price. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, first director of the department of 

health and physical education at Princeton University, Prince- 

t Queeti ton, New Jersey, now director emeritus, spent the better part 

of a lifetime building up a collection of books, pictures, and ob- 


‘ofessor of 
cipated rt 
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mission of 
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jects pertaining to physical education, athletics, and medicine 
which he presented to the Departmental Library on retirement 
ten years ago. A year ago it was, destroyed by fire and he is 
making extensive efforts to replace as many items as possible. 
Anyone who has copies of the following for sale are urged to 
write Dr. Raycroft: The Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical Education, for 1886, 1887, 
1889, or 1893; The American Physical Education Review; and 
the Journal of Health and Physical Education. 

F. Elfleda Maine, formerly of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, and Lena Hoering, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri, recently retired from teaching after 
having renewed their memberships in the Association for 
thirty and forty-five years, respectively. Congratulations are in 
order for these fine, continuous records of support and interest 
in the national Association. 

Baruch Center 

TS Baruch Center of Physical Medicine was organized at 

the Medical College of Virginia at Richmond last fall. Made 
possible by a grant of $250,000 given by Bernard M. Baruch, 
nationally known governmental leader and philanthropist, the 
Baruch Center has clinical and research facilities for the scien- 
tific study and advancement of human knowledge in the field of 
physical medicine through scientific research, education, and 
service to the sick. 

The educational responsibilities touch three groups, namely, 
the undergraduate medical student, the graduate preparing for 
specialization in physical medicine and allied fields, and the 
physical therapy technicians who serve as the agent of the 
physician in carrying out his treatment program. The initial 
educational activities of the center are being inaugurated this 


spring. The opening of the technician training school is sched- 


uled for September 27, 1945. Dr. F. A. Hellebrandt, a well 
known leader in the A.A.H.P.E.R. and formerly located at the 
University of Wisconsin, is Acting Director and Professor of 
Physical Medicine. 
H. R. 3055 

ON April 26, 1945, Mr. Gerald Landis, Congressman from 

Indiana, introduced in the House of Representatives H.R. 
3055, the “Physical Education and Vocational Guidance Act of 
1945.” The purpose of the proposed legislation is: 

“To promote national preparedness and the national welfare 
by providing funds to assist the several States and Territories 
in making adequate provisions, through the public schools, for 
physical education, educational health service, wider use of 
school facilities, and vocational guidance.” 

Grants in aid to states totaling $40,820,000 for each fiscal 
year are to be apportioned annually to each state educational 
authority through the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Dis- 
bursement by the states is made on the basis of Congressional 
districts within the state, each to receive $92,000 annually, $46,- 
000 of which shall be used by the state in connection with pro- 
grams in vocational guidance. Provision is made for payment 
of salaries of congressional district physical education and voca- 
tional instructors (male and female) and for materials necessary 
to carry out the intent of the programs, which shall include: 
“(a) Programs of physical education for all pupils to develop 
general physical fitness; (b) Programs of physical education 
for the prevention of physical deficiencies; (c) Periodical ex- 
amination and follow-up programs to guide pupils and parents; 
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(d) Provision for vocational guidance program; (e) Adequate 
pupil records and evaluation procedures; (f) Provision for ex- 
tended use of school facilities and equipment for improvement of 
physical fitness.” 
Teacher Education in Rome 

R. S. C. Staley, Director of the School of Physical Educa- 

tion, University of Illinois, has served for five months as 
civilian athletic administrator to organize and conduct schools 
in the Mediterranean area. The purpose of such schools is to 
provide refresher courses in athletics to individuals who will 
serve as instructors in a postwar sports program for those in 
uniform to be inaugurated when hostilities cease in Europe. The 
following excerpts are from a letter written April 19, 1945. 

“We finally are doing the job we were sent over to do. The 
Army has established a Central Sports School at the Foro d’- 
Italia, formerly called the Foro Mussolini. Classes are of two 
weeks’ duration. We now have our second of six classes. Forty- 
nine were enrolled in the first class; fifty-six are in the present 
class. It is expected that our enrollment will be increased 
materially shortly after V-Day. 

“Our staff includes Major E. A. Baggett, formerly director 
of athletics at West Texas State College, Commandant; Major 
F. G. Welch, formerly director of athletics at Emporia (Kan- 
sas) State Teachers College, Assistant Commandant; myself, 
as Dean of Faculty; H. W. Hargiss, formerly football and 
track coach at Kansas University, Assistant Dean; Ethan Allen, 
formerly big league baseball player; “Billy” Cavanaugh of West 
Point; Howard Hobson of Oregon University; Dean Nesmith 
of Kansas University; and George White of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, faculty members. 

“The school is using the facilities formerly occupied by the 
Italian National Physical Education School. We have available 
six large buiidings, two stadia (one, unfinished, was designed 
to accommodate the Olympic games in 1944), two indoor swim- 
ming pools (one is 50 meters x 20 meters), tennis courts, a 
magnificent laboratory (now ruined), and several miscellaneous 
fields. It is truly a magnificent layout. I am told it cost $12,- 
000,000—and I can believe it. 

“The social, political, and economic situations in Italy are at 
a very low level. There is undoubtedly a great deal of suffering. 
This derives from the fact that there are shortages in every- 
thing—food, clothes, homes, goods. And prices are terribly 
high. The black market is the only source of many items—and 
prices are sky high. For example, cigarettes, $1.50 per pack; 
sugar, $6.00 per pound; coffee, $9.00 per pound; butter, $5.00 
per pound; steak, $11.00 per pound; shoes, $40.00 to $70.00 per 
pair; and second-hand bicycles cost from $150.00 to $300.00. 

“I hope to see you some time in July.” 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly 
Williamsport Public Schools, Williamsport, Pa. 


Miss Caroline Sinclair, of the department of physical edu- 
cation at the College of William and Mary, continues as 
chairman of the Therapeutic Section. Miss Sinclair writes that 
the section officers are in the process of developing an operating 
code which will be of great assistance to subsequent section 
officers. The section is also attempting to develop a reference 
list of possible speakers and topics for consideration in plan- 
ning convention meetings when such meetings are again per- 
mitted. Miss Sinclair would appreciate having suggestions to 
be included in this list sent to her. In return the list would be 
of service to various state and district therapeutic meetings. 

In the absence of convention meetings and election of 
officers this spring the following officers of the various dis- 
tricts will serve for the coming year. The Southern District 


President Hughes to New Position 
As this issue went to press it was announced that Dp 
William L. Hughes, President of the AA.H.PER A 
nationally respected leader, author, teacher, and pe oy 
trator, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
cepted a new position at Temple University, Philadelphia 
Details will be announced later. Mail shoul 


d be sent tp 
him at his new address after September 1, | 


chairman is Mrs. Jeannette Potter, Women’s College, [jy 
sity of North Carolina in Greensboro. The Centrgj Distr 
chairman is Miss Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas (iy 
Missouri; and the secretary is Dr. Lucille Hatlestat, Pigg.” 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. (Our thanks Z0 to 
Fahey for her preliminary planning of the program for th 
Therapeutic Section meetings in St. Louis which were sk 
sequently cancelled.) The Midwest District chairman jg 
C. O. Carlstrom, American College of Physical Education, (Qj 
cago, Illinois; and the secretary is Miss Hope Ulaw, Hut 
Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. The South 
District chairman is Miss Edith M. Lindsay, Stanforg Un 
versity, Stanford University, California. The Easter, p; 
trict chairman is Mrs. Ivalclare Howland, State Teachers Col 
lege, Cortland, New York. The Northwest District of y 
Therapeutic Section is being organized at this time, but my 
officers have yet been selected. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section’ 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Spring is the time of year when every dance club and Orchejs 
presents its annual recital and this year is no exception to tk 
others. News comes pouring in from all parts of the comty 
of programs, big and small. The University of Iowa Orchess 
directed by Janet Cumming, presented a program on April 4 
with Janey Price as guest artist. Miss Price composed 
directed two of the dances, “Promenade, O Promenade” agl 
“Portraits of Solitude” (the latter with spoken accompanimal 
and music by Roger Goeb. The ten members of Orchesis wer 
assisted by eleven members from the dance classes and dan 
such numbers as “Springtime for Kiddies,” “Theme and Var 
tions,” “Time,” “Dance in 4/4,” “Harlem Sunday,” “Sarabank 
and Gigue,” and “University of Iowa—1945.” The wide ramp 
of subject matter on the program is indicative of the shifting 
interest of dance students away from the war subjects whit 
have occupied them almost entirely in their dances for the pat 
few years. 

The twelve members of the dance group of the Universityé 
Colorado gave their first performance on April 27, under tt 
direction of Claudia Moore. The program was begun witha 
“Opening Dance” to a Guion jig, in which each dancer init 
duced herself in a phrase of movement in her own style. 
accompaniment ranged from American ballads as sung by Bul 
Ives, Hebrew songs, Spanish music of Albeniz, Gershwin pt 
ludes, a Shostakovich waltz, and negro spirituals. Three hi 
orary members of Orchesis, including Charlotte York Irey, fit 
mer instructor in dance at Stephens College, appeared with i 
group. The finale of the program, choreographed by Clauti 
Moore, was done to the music of Prokofieff, and was entill 
“Prayer for Those Who Will Not Return,” and “Parade i 
Those Who Will Return.” Miss Moore performed two s#li 
“A Woman and a Hairpin,” and “A Woman in Politics” Wi 
music by Howard Waltz, a member of the University mis 
faculty. The lighting was directed by Robert Deirlam, of & 
drama department. 
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Smith College’s dance work falls under two departments, and 
both divisions presented programs this year. On March 8 and 
9, the Dance Group of the Department of the Theatre presented 
a program which included a demonstration in the form of a folk 
dance and variations and interludes. The second half of the 
rogram was a dance-drama entitled “A Mirror for Witches. 

This latter work was presented in collaboration with the Crea- 
tive Writing Group and had music especially written by a grad- 
vate student under the direction of Werner Josten. It con- 
cerned the story of a New England witch, taken from Esther 
Forbes’ tale by the same name. The program was under the 
direction of Edith Burnet, Director, and assisted by Norma 
Davies. The rhythmic division of the physical education de- 
partment also of Smith College presented a demonstration of 
its work on April 10. This demonstration was under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Hanna. Though not a program in the regu- 
lar sense, it showed the work of the department, featuring 
studies in body movement and rhythmic work. 

The Dance Group of Bard College gave its first dance pro- 
gram on April 18, under the direction of Claire I. Weight. 
Under its new coeducational program, the college has added 
dance as a regular field of study. The dance has become part of 
the four major divisions of the college, including music, painting, 
and the graphic arts, drama, and dance. Dance courses for 
credit have been offered during the spring term and a major is 
given. The program was presented by the' students in the 
dance classes and consisted of solos and group dances composed 
by these students. The program was repeated on April 21 at 


§ the YMCA in Torrington, Connecticut, and given again for the 
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students of Central School in Red Hook, New York. 

The Dance Club of the department of physical education and 
health, in the School of Education of New York University, 
sponsored a Dance Program by the Bennington College Dance 
Group on March 19 in New York City. On the program were 
dances presented on former Bennington College programs, in- 
cluding “The Blue Tail Fly,” “Russian Suite,” “What Reason 
Weaves, by Passion is Undone,” “En Dolor Hoy,” and “Find- 
ers-Keepers.” The program was under the direction of Martha 
Hill and William Bales. On May 7, the Dance Club and stu- 
dents in the graduate program in dance offered a program of 
dances. The graduate students’ work included that of Lillian 
Zaner, Jessica Fleming, Shirley Wimmer, and Elizabeth Goode. 

The Sarah Lawrence Dance Group, under the direction of 
Bessie Schoenberg, presented a program in collaboration with 
the chorus on April 2 in Town Hall as a part of the plan to 
raise money for a scholarship fund to honor the retiring presi- 
dent of the College, Constance Warren. 


From the various centers of dance, not directly connected with 
educational institutions, but serving an educational purpose 
comes word of programs and concerts designed to bring dance 
to the audiences of the country. On April 16, the Jewish 
Community Center of Detroit presented Pfc. Jose Limon in 
a program with Beatrice Seckler and Dorothy Bird at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Dance Students from the Detroit 
High Schools participated in a dance symposium on April 9 
at Wayne University. The lesson in dance technics was taught 
by Mr. Limon and was followed by an informal program of 
dance compositions presented by the various high school groups 
of the city. Mr. Limon also conducted a lesson for the Wayne 


® University dance students. 


The ever-active Chicago Dance Council presented a similar 
program by Pfc. Limon, Miss Seckler, and Miss Bird in Chi- 
cago on April 15 at a downtown theater. Out in San Francisco, 
the Dance League gave a program by Eleanor Lauer and the 
Mills College Dance Group with choreography by Miss Lauer. 
The program, given on March 4, was opened by remarks on the 
relation of music and dance by Marian Van Tuyl, head of the 
dance department at Mills College and present chairman of the 
League. It included “Park Sketches” with music by Satie, 
“Two Primitive Dances” with music by Mompou, “Prelude to 
a Medieval Nativity Play,” “Themes of Unrest, Number 1,” and 
“Chaconne.” Nine members of the Mills College Dance Group 
assisted Miss Lauer. 
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The seventh annual College Dance Demonstration sponsored 
by the YMHA of New York was given on April 22, with 
Barnard, Connecticut, and Smith Colleges participating. Open- 
ing the demonstration Louis Horst, chairman of the Dance 
Teachers’’ Advisory Committee, remarked on the different 
auspices under which the groups appeared with Barnard and 
Connecticut being adjuncts of the departments of physical 
education, and Smith a division of the department of the theater. 
Barnard, under the direction of Marion Streng, opened its 
part of the program with a demonstration of movement tech- 
nics followed by such dances as “Waltz,” “Elegiac,” “Man and 
Fear,” “Well, Where Did We Put It?” (in strict canon form) 
and “Jazz Study.” Connecticut College contributed “Bric-a- 
Brac Suite,” “Elegy,” “Connecticut-Ups,” “Music for the 
Stratosphere of the Dance,” “Alert,” and “Dance Etude.” 
Elizabeth Hartshorn directed the group. Smith College re- 
peated a shortened version of its dance-draarna, “A Mirror 
for Witches,” a dance drama in four scenes using narrative, 
pantomime, dance, and music. 


Northwest District * 
« Association News 


’ By Lestle J. Sparks 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


Newly elected officers for the Northwest District are as 
follows: 

President—Dr. Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

President-Elect—Edwin A. Graham, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Aberdeen Public Schools, Aberdeen, 
Washington. 

Vice President (Recreation)—Dorothea Lensch, Portland 
Park Department, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice President (Health Education) Elizabeth Anderson, 
State Department of Health, Helena, Montana. 

Vice President (Physical Education)—H. H. Hargreaves, 
Acting Director of Health and Physical Education, Portland 
Public Schools, Portland Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. A. Auernheimer, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Representative on the National Board of Directors—A. C. 
Pelton, Seattle Public Schools, Washington. 

Historian—H. H. House, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


MONTANA .... .. . By Inga Hoem 


The 1945 Montana Legislature passed an appropriation meas- 
use which will make it possible, beginning July 1, to carry out 
the provisions ot the physical education law passed in 1941. 

The 1941 measure establishes the teaching of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of Montana. It also provides for a supervisor in the 
office of the State Department of Public Instruction. However, 
the bill carried no appropriation and consequently the pro- 
visions of the measure have not been in effect. 

This new legislation, therefore, makes it possible for us to 
look forward with anticipation toward the development of a fine 
program of physical education. 

House Bill 42—Plasma Bank.—Authorizes and directs the 
State Board of Health to secure and process blood to store and 
to distribute blood plasma free of charge to the people of 
Montana. 

House Bill 148—Division of Tuberculosis—Establishes a 
division of Tuberculosis in the State Board of Health. With 
the creation of this division, which will be headed by a doctor 
trained in the control of tuberculosis, the State Tuberculosis 
Association will appropriate funds for the purchase of equip- 
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ment for a mobile unit to serve the entire population. X-rays 
will be taken without charge to the individuals. 

House Bill 189—Prenatal Examination for Syphilis.—This 
act relates to the prevention of congenital syphilis. 

House Bill 163—Organization of District Health Umits.— 
Two or more adjacent counties and first-class cities located 
therein may, if they desire, pool their resources to form a full- 
time District Health Unit. The minimum personnel shall con- 
sist of a health officer, clerk, sanitary inspector, and at least one 
public health nurse for each county participating. 

’ Funds were appropriated for the division of dental health in 
the State Board of Health, this division having been created 
by the 1941 legislature. 

For the purpose of making the State Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation a more active and live or- 
ganization, the state has been divided into twelve districts. 

It is planned to have one or two meetings a year in each dis- 
trict to promote the interests of those teaching, or who are 
otherwise interested in physical education and health, and to 
discuss our problems informally. 

District No. 11 with Miriam Hart of the Montana State 
College as chairman held its first meeting in Bozeman, February 
10, in the Student Union Building. Discussions of physical 
education programs in elementary schools, the correlation of 
health and physical education, intramural versus interscholastic 
type of program, and the child-planned type of program were 
held. 

They planned to offer to meet with the county superintendents 
of the counties of this district, or to arrange demonstrations or 
discussions to be presented at the regular county meetings. The 
physical education teachers from Livingston presented a pro- 
gram on February 26 and invited District No. 11 to attend. 

District No. 1, Boyd E. Baldwin, chairman, Frenchtown, 
planned to hold a meeting in Missoula, April 21. District No. 5, 
Isadora Huff, chairman, planned to hold a meeting in Great- 
falls Saturday, May 12. Members of the District were invited 
to attend the May Fete which was to be held Friday, May 11. 
Other Districts plan to hold their meetings in the near future. 
District No. 3 held its first meeting Saturday, April 7, in Butte. 
The following counties are in District No. 3: Lewis and Clark, 
Silver Bow, Beaverhead, Deer Lodge, Jefferson, and Powell. 

A questionnaire was sent to all schools of these counties on 
January 26 to determine what their major interests would be. 


Using the replies to the questionnaire as a basis, a meeting of 


all those interested, whether or not they were teaching physical 
education, was held Saturday, April 7, with representatives from 
all counties and neighboring Districts present. It was a most 
successful meeting and we hope to have our second meeting with 
health education as our theme. Mr. Charles Hertler, Director 
of Physical Education, Montana State University, Missoula, 
gave us some valuable suggestions on the organization of a 
physical education and health program. 

Montana State College planned a college playday for Satur- 
day, May 5. Miriam Hart reports that Montana State Univer- 
sity, State Normal College at Billings, and State Normal College 
at Dillon were invited to attend. Anaconda also planned a play- 
day May 5 for the high schools. Elena Sliepcevich reports that 
the following schools were invited: Butte, Girls’ Central, Ana- 
conda Central, Deer Lodge, Phillipsburg, Drummond, Dillon, 
and Helena. 

Montana State Department of Education has also accepted 
a grant from the Kellogg Foundation for experimental programs 
in health instruction. A coordinator for this program will be 
named soon. 


OREGON 


The 1945 session of the Oregon Legislature recently enacted 
legislation which will greatly enlarge the program of health 
and physical education in the state, and which recognizes the 
need for physical fitness as well as health. 

The prime force in getting this legislation passed was the 
Oregon State Federated Women’s Clubs, under the direction of 
Mrs. George Moorehead, President. Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean 
of the School of Physical Education at the University of Ore- 


gon, Eugene, Oregon, was the chairman of the commi 
legislation, appointed from the Oregon State Joint thee a 
for Health and Physical Fitness, which formulated the 

for presentation. He is, at present, the chairman of the On 
State Joint Committee for Health and Physical Fitness 

In appreciation of their efforts in securing the passage of 
new legislation, the Oregon State Association for Heal the 
ical Education, and Recreation recently voted life membershi 
in the state association to both Mrs. George Moorehead, a 
Dr. R. W. Leighton. » 

At the request of Mr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Publi 
Instruction, the Oregon State Joint Committee for Health 
Physical Fitness has set up a committee to consult with M 
Putnam regarding the program of health instruction and ites 
ical education under the new legislation. 

Mr. Cece Sherwood, a member of the staff of the physical 
education department at LaGrande High School for eight 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the Aberdeen 
High School in Aberdeen, Washington. 

Mr. Harold Smith, physical education instructor at McMinn. 
ville High School, has joined the ranks of the many physical 
education instructors who are now serving in the armed forces, 
Before he left, he was honored by the senior high schoo] who 
presented him with a gift in appreciation of the work ts had 
done at McMinnville. 

Paul G. Warren, formerly physical education instructor at 
Grant High School in Portland, has been chosen to direct recre. 
ation at Vanport City by the Portland housing authorities, The 
new director; formerly a resident of McMinnville and a grad. 
uate of Linfield College, more recently has been a basketball 
official for the Northwest Division of the Pacific Coast Cop. 
ference. 

Officers for the Oregon AHPER for 1945-1946 are ag fol. 
lows: 

President—Mr. Louis Gallo, James-John School, Portland 
Oregon. 

President-Elect—Jeannette Brauns, Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice President—Harry Scharpf, Central Catholic School, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Margaret Shipler, Salem High 
School, Salem, Oregon. 

Chairman of Health Education—Miss Helen Dempster, State 
Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Chairman of Physical Education—Miss Dorotha Moore, Uni- 
versity High School, Eugene, Oregon. 

Chairman of Recreation—Miss Inez Alt, Portland Park 
Bureau, Portland, Oregon. 

Member-at-Large—Miss Alice Fish, Hillsboro High School, 
Hillsboro, Oregon. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 

State University of lowa, lowa Ci 
OWA... . . « « By Mrs. Gladys B. Ashton 
The Women’s Swimming Club of Cornell College, Mt 
Vernon, Iowa, presented a Water Show April 14. Miss Jut 
Olney is the club’s advisor. 
Orchesis’ spring recital was given April 28 at Comdl 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Janey Price was guest artist @ 


their recital March 15. 
Miss Ella May Small has resigned her position as assistatt 
professor in the physical educational department at the Us 


versity of Iowa to enter the Red Cross service as a hospi 
recreation worker. 


Miss Margaret Mordy, instructor in women’s physical edt 
cation department at the University of Iowa, has resigned 
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She has accepted a position 
gs assistant program director and will be dealing with club 
recreation in the overseas area. = 

A hand-tooled leather scrapbook containing many letters 


enter Red Cross foreign service. 


from former students was presented to Professor Miriam 
Taylor April 6 in honor of her 25th anniversary at the Uni- 
yersity of Iowa. 


MINNESOTA , By Mabel J. Shirley 

The spring Legislative Council meeting of the Minnesota 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was held at Talahi Lodge in St. Cloud on April 28. In addi- 
tion to making plans for fall district meetings, revising the 
constitution, and hearing committee and division reports, a 
recreation afternoon was enjoyed following a delightful lunch- 
eon at the Lodge. This is the first time a Legislative Coun- 
cil meeting has been held out of the Twin Cities. Miss Helen 
Fabricius of St. Cloud Teachers College was official hostess. 
Dr. A. E. Brainard of the Teachers College is president of 
the state association. 

The Minnesota Board of the NSWA met at the University 
of Minnesota on April 21. Following the usual business and 
discussion of NSWA promotional work, Miss Loretto Galvin 
and Miss Charlotte Fosburg of the Minneapolis Board of 
Park Commissioners led a discussion on athletics for girls and 
women in industry. ' 

The Carleton College annual May Fete borrowed an Egyp- 

tian theme for its performance of “Hymn to Osiris” on May 
19. The setting, on an island in Lyman Lake on the college 
campus, added greatly to the effectiveness. The dancing was 
directed by Mrs. Nancy McKnight Howser, instructor in 
dance. Dr. Margaret Thomson, instructor in dramatic arts, 
was in charge of costumes and production. Preceding the 
May Fete the annual riding show of the Carleton Saddle Club 
was held, under the direction of Miss Louise E. Walraven, 
riding instructor. 
“Miss Bess Exton, Health Consultant of the A. A. H. P. E. R., 
spent the week of April 23 in Duluth, meeting with various 
groups such as high school principals, elementary school prin- 
cipals, teachers’ college groups, School Health Corps, high 
school health committees, and Public Relations Committee of 
the Health Committee of O. C. D. 

Duluth elementary school pupils demonstrated their gym- 
nasium class work on April 7 at an institute for health and 
physical education in the Central High School gymnasium. The 
gathering, which featured drills, games, and exercises during 
the morning and talks by local health authorities in the after- 
noon, was sponsored by the Duluth Association of Health and 
Physical Education. A health class exhibit was on display 
during the day in the Duluth Children’s Museum. Miss Flor- 
ence Owens, supervisor of the board of education, was in 
charge of arrangements, and Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, chair- 
man of the physical education department, Duluth State Teach- 
ers College, was coordinator. One hundred and fifty-nine ele- 
mentary teachers attended. 


Miss Alice Marble spoke on the topic “The Will to Win” 
at Convocation at the University of Minnesota on April 18. 
In the afternoon she conducted a tennis clinic stressing teach- 
ing methods. 


Thirty members of the Aquatic League, honorary swimming 
association of the University of Minnesota, presented their 
annual swimming show called this year “Aqua Holidays” on 
the evening of April 21. Each swimmer represented a holiday, 
with costumes characteristic of the holiday. Ballet swimming, 
comedy, and fancy diving were featured. 


Orchesis, the modern dance group of the University of Min- 
nesota, presented its annual recital on May 11. Music of Amer- 
ican composers was used as accompaniment. Three particu- 
larly timely and interesting group numbers were “Factory 
Piece,” “The Fallen City,” and “Quest for Certainty.” 

Dr. Ancel Keyes, Professor of Physiology and Director of 
the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene at the University of 
Minnesota, addressed the Minneapolis Division of the state 
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association on April 24 on the subject “The Evaluation of 
Fitness and Fatigue.” The Duluth Section met on April 21 
at the College of St. Scholastica in Duluth for its fina! meet- 
ing of the year. 

Miss Margaret Thurston of Minneapolis is in Washington, 
D. C., taking the training course for Red Cross overseas duty. 

A unique outdoor supervised recreation program was con- 
ducted in Rochester for elementary children during the Easter 
vacation. In order to allow custodians to clean the school 
buildings unhindered, provision was made for such equipment 
as volleyballs and nets, basketballs, teniquoits, bats and soft- 
balls, and shuffleboard discs and cues to be given out for 
playground use. 


MISSOURI ‘ By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

A physical education program for girls was a new feature 
at Eldon this year. The classes meet five times a week and 
every girl physically able is required to take physical educa- 
tion for four years. Physical fitness, intramural sports, and 
some rhythm has constituted the work this year for the high 
school girls. Twenty girls performed in a wand drill at the 
annual boys’ basketball tournament in February. A St. Pat- 
rick’s Day Assembly was given highlighting the “Irish Lilt” 
by the girls. An original skit entitled “An Ordinary Day in 
Gym” was given for the P.T.A., April 16. The junior high 
girls meet only twice a week. Thirty-five girls completed 
the state requirements for the athletic badge and first bar by 
the fourth quarter. Twenty-five performed for the annual 
basketball tournament in a jumping-rope routine set to music. 
The junior high girls received their second state bar. Tennis 
was the spring activity. The physical education program has 
developed rapidly, but there are many problems to solve. The 
one of most importance is the high percentage of doctors’ 
excuses for girls who secure them from their family doctors 
but seem to be physically capable of some physical: education. 
A plan is being organized for next year to take care of these 
girls. 

The spring activities in the physical education department 
of Trenton High School and Junior College have included 
aerial darts, table tennis, shuffleboard, Indian club bowling, 
and darts. Each class had an elimination tournament with the 
class champions vying for the department championship. The 
recreational activities in the Girls’ Athletic Association were 
intramural basketball and minor sports. On April 5, thirty- 
six girls were presented with school letters for earning 500 
points in G. A. A., and pins for earning 1,000 points in major 
and minor sports. The Dance Group composed of 40 girls 
presented its program the first part of May. The performance 
included folk dancing, character, tap, and modern creative 
dances. 

The State Teachers College, at Springfield, had several girls 
eligible for membership for the W. A. A. as a result of their 
tournament. They had a party and a formal initiation. The 
spring term consisted of softball, tennis, and archery. Hikes 
and a spring banquet closed the season. May O’Donnel and 
Erick Hawkins presented a program of modern dance in the 
Lindenwood Auditorium on April 16. Tau Sigma had as its 
guests for this program the instructors and students in the 
St. Louis area who were interested in modern dance. The 
program created many points of controversy and desire for 
information among the students. This was a stimulus to in- 
terest in the dance as well as to possibilities of coordination 
among drama, art, music, and dance so evident in the number 
“John Brown.” 

New Lincoln School, a colored school of the Maplewood- 
Richmond district has a program armed to bring to the 
pupil a wholesome and encouraging environment, one in which 
he can participate and which will bring to him a well rounded 
daily program. On Thursday, April 5, the kindergarten 


through the fourth grade, presented “Ten Little Indians” in 
connection with their health and recreational spring program. 
On Friday, April 6, the school was host to a track meet, in 
which Dubois School of Wellston was the victor by a small 
margin. 


The softball season schedule included ten games, 
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with those teams in the vicinity where no transportation prob- 
lems were involved. 

Villa Duchesne had a May Day that was unique in the 
St. Louis area. The day’s activities began at four o’clock 
with the pupils marching to the field where the usual field 
day events were held: dashes for all the younger children, 
and a class relay and obstacle race for the high school classes. 
Broad jump, high jump, baseball throw, and archery were 
the events included in the competition for the field day cup. 
In addition, there was a volleyball game played against some 
of the younger alumnae, and mother-daughter relay races, 
in which mother and daughter were partners on a team. The 
high spot of the afternoon’s program was the baseball game 
played between the girls and their fathers. Several of the 
fathers served as umpires and most close decisions seemed 
to be called in favor of the girls. The game was accom- 
panied by the usual sideline coaching. A buffet picnic supper, 
prepared by the mothers, was served to all the families. After 
the supper, the remainder of the program was held in the 
natural bowl behind the school. This year the program was 
a Round-Up. The primaries, in pinafores and blue jeans, 
presented a dance; the preparatories, accompanied by tom- 
toms, presented an Indian dance, tumbling, pyramid building, 
roping, juggling, and balancing acts. Trick riding and an 
original western dance were the activities of the academic 
classes. Covered wagons, Indian wigwams, and flags formed 
the background for the events. The annual May Pole dance 
was presented by the graduating class and closed the activities. 
Those at Villa Duschesne are proud of their program and find 
that the girls and their families look forward to field day 
every year. ‘ 

Normandy High School dance groups under the direction of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schneider presented their annual spring recital 
in modern dance. This is one of the largest and most active 
dance groups in the St. Louis area. The original work of 
Mrs. Schneider and her accompanist, Mrs. Ruth Winkelman, 
was an inspiration to the many visitors. 


Mr. William H. Lyon of Marshall High School serves 
his community as superintendent of Indian Foot Hills Park. 
The park consists of 114 acres, has a stadium, croquet, horse 
shoe, and tennis courts, swimming pool, and picnic grounds. A 
golf course will be added soon. The girls’ physical education 
teacher, Miss Evelyn Renchler, is senior lifeguard at the 
swimming pool. Miss Catherine Cowen, takes charge of the 
books and front ticket office, and Miss Virginia Sloan has 
charge of all the concessions. There are men in charge of 
the picnic grounds and maintenance work. This type of work 
gives them an opportunity to coordinate the city and public 
school system. 


On April 28 at the Milton Moore elementary school, there 
were demonstrations in health and physical education. The 
seventh-grade boys and girls integrated arithmetic, English, 
spelling, and physical education through the planning of back- 
yard playgrouds. Visitors were invited to visit the play- 
grounds to observe the activities. The open-air room of the 
school gave a demonstration on learning in health education 
through experiments in elementary science. 


The Vocational Conference of Lindenwood College was for- 
tunate in securing Miss Helen Manley, to speak on “The Or- 
ganization and Development of a Rhythmic Program,” and 
“Women Wanted.” This program, although sponsored by the 
music department, was attended by the physical education de- 
partment and joined by many interested students at the 
evening session. The possibilities of the teaching profession 
as a field of work, the need for emotional stability in life, and 
the challenge to college students in the postwar world were 
high spots in the evening’s discussion. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis Vi- 
cinity held its dinner meeting April 20. Foreign students ac- 
quainted the audience with the physical education programs 
of their respective countries. Phi Delta Pi, national physical 
education fraternity, took this opportunity to present Miss 
Helen Manley with an honorary membership in the National 
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sion. This honor was to have been conferred at the 
tional Conference. 
The St. Louis Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa, m. 


‘guests of Mr. Piggott and Coach Weber. 


Association for her outstanding contributions to her 


tional men’s physical education fraternity, celebrated F 
ers’ Day Saturday, April 14, with an open dinner mel 
Superintendent of Instruction, Mr. Philip J. Hickey, was the 
principal speaker. Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister, a member of the 
fraternity, former physical education instructor in the § 
Louis schools, and at present a member of the Board of Edu. 
cation, gave a brief summary of the history of the organi. 
zation. Superintendent Hickey, in addressing the group, spoke 
hopefully of the future of physical education. Calling attention 
to the fact that even though the cardinal principles of egy. 
cation, drawn up in 1917, listed health as the first objective 
of education, Superintendent Hickey pointed out that both 
administrators and physical educators failed to provide Measures 
that would give physical education its rightful place in the 
curriculum. Mr. Hickey said, “You physical educators haye 
at this time the opportunity to force physical education into g 
position of importance equal to that of any other subject in 
the curriculum and thus obtain adequate time allotment, If 
you do not take advantage of the opportunity now,” continued 
the Superintendent, “you will in all probability never again 
have the chance.” 
’ On Friday night, April 6, the Eighth Annual St. Louis 
Public High School Gymnastic Meet was held at Roose. 
lvelt High School. Seventy-four boys from six high schools 
competed in activities upon the horizontal bar, parallel bars, 
land side horse. Blewett High School, coached by Eugene 
‘Seitz, won its eighth consecutive championship and _ secured 
permanent possession of the trophy provided by the St. Louis 
istrict Turner Society. About 1,800 persons witnessed the 
exhibition. 
| To provide an adequate physical education program in the 
elementary schools, the teacher-training program at Harris 
Teachers College, the teacher-training school for St. Louis 
teachers, has been revised so that a student may now obtain 
a minor in physical education. There are now 21 girls and 3 
boys preparing themselves as physical education teachers. The 
new curriculum provides for theory and practice, with the 
emphasis upon participation in the activities taught. Instruc- 
tion and practice in apparatus work, games, conditioning ex- 
ercises, athletics, and rhythmics constitute the major part of 
the program. 


The St. Louis Public School system, under the guidance 
of the new director of physical education, Mr. Louis Kittlaus, 
Jr., is experimenting with an extended school day program 
in physical education and recreation. Two schools, the Dunbar 
(colored) and the Farragut (white), have been selected as 
the experimental centers. The program in these schools is 
directed by a special physical education teacher who reports at 
10:00 a.m. each day. From that time until the end of the 
school day at 3:20 this teacher has the regular classes in 
physical education. At the end of the school day she continues 
with a voluntary recreational program until 5:00 p.m. The 
after-school program is recreational and includes physical 
activities for the most part. The children are instructed im 
such games as volleyball, softball, soccer, basketball, dodge 
ball and various games of low organization. Then they are 
grouped into teams and play a regular schedule. The pro- 
ject has proved so successful that plans are being made to 
open more centers as soon as properly qualified teachers are 
available. 


On Friday March 23, the Blow Branch High School Tumb- 
ling Team journeyed to Maplewood Junior High School as 
They put on @ 
half-hour act set with colored lights and music over the 
loud speaker. The act included diving by the boys over ten 
girls and over a bamboo crossbar. The girls specialized in 
walk-overs, angels, and pyramids. Both boys and girls took 
part in flips and chest and thigh stands. The sponsors are 
Miss Thekla Kroernchild and Coach Jack Noon. This same 
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performance was given for the Blow Community Round-up and 
swimming and bowling for mixed groups were added. 

The W. A. A. of Maryville State Teachers College spon- 
sored a High School Playday for the high school girls in this 


district. Twelve schools accepted with 192 girls registered. 
The plans of the day included square | dancing, relays, and 
yolleyball games in the morning. Miss McDonald of St. 
Joseph called the square dances. After lunch in College Park, 
each team presented a stunt. The round-robin tournament in 
volleyball continued after which the awards were Presented. 
The day closed with a free activity period including swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball, badminton, and ping pong. Miss Bonnie 
Magill is sponsor of the W. A. A. 

The G.R.A. of the Horace Mann Training School has 
sponsored and participated in a mixed volleyball tournament. 
Four boys and four girls made up each class team, freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior. 

The Dance Club presented a program on May 15 with 
the Women’s Ensemble. The numbers presented were: 
(1) Salutation, (2) Mississippi Suite by Ferde Grofe, Father 
of Waters, Creole Days, Huckleberry Finn and Mardi Gras, 
(3) modern versions of the Minuet, Gigue, and Waltz, (4) Petite 
Suite by Debussey, En Bateau, and Ballet. Wincie Ann Car- 
ruth is the sponsor of Dance Club. 

Ryland Milner of the men’s physical education department 
and football coach is in Panama with the Special Services 
Branch. He was sent by the War Departnient to work with 
the personnel in charge of coaching team sports in the armed 


forces. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The Elections Committee announces that Ruth Abernathy 
and Elsa Schneider have been elected members-at-large on the 
NSWA Legislative Board for 3 years beginning June 1, 1945. 

Helen Elliott, Chairman of the Midwest Section of the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics reports the following 
activities of importance during the current year: 

Illinois—Dorothy Davies, state representative, states that 
there has been emphasis on interesting parents and teachers in 
women’s athletics. There have been “play nights,” radio talks, 
and distribution of NSWA literature. All high school physi- 
cal education teachers have been contacted through thé state 
association. 

Indiana.—Elizabéth Dutton, state representative, announces 
that the following areas are now represented on the state 
committee: public relations, badminton and tennis, industrial 
recreation, YWCA recreation. Projects are being carried on 
in softball, basketball, and soccer. Indiana established a Bas- 
ketball Examining Board in March. 

Ohio.—Nelle Thompson, state representative, Ohio NSWA, 
says that she has helped to further the sales of NSWA publi- 
cations and sports guides and to sponsor basketball for high 
school graduates. The following groups were contacted: North 
Eastern Ohio Physical Education Section; Cleveland Women’s 
Physical Education Association; Cleveland Women’s Officials’ 
Rating Board. 

West Virginia—Mildred Rogers indicates that the West 
Virginia Physical Education Association has recommended to 
the State and County Board of Education that state and county 
supervisors of physical education be hired. 

Wisconsin—Elizabeth McGinnis, state representative, an- 
nounces that a state committee is working on a G. A. A. or- 
ganization handbook. The Joint Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation is working on standards for league 
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organization for women’s athletics. NSWA material is being 
sent to all regional chairmen in the state for redistribution 
among local groups. 

Are you familiar with the following articles that appear in the 
Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide? 

* * * 

“Outing as a Wartime Recreation,” Sara Houston, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

“Outing and Morale,” Francis Loomis, Camp Fire Girls 
Headquarters, New York City. 

“Bicycling,” Roland C. Gust, New York City. 

“What Shall We Eat?” Elizabeth Dyar, Colorado State 
College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

“Intercollegiate Outing Club,” Caroline Knight, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

“Ride ’N Hike Trips,” Dolly Garrison, Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, Wash. 

“Chart of Maintenance of a Bicycle,’ Palo Alto Depart- 
ment of Education, Palo Alto, Calif. 


“Makeshift Equipment,” Barbara Ellen Joy, Hazelhurst, 
Wisc. 
“Canoe Trips,” Ruth Schellburg, St. Paul, Minn. 


* * * 


If your activities for the summer will take you to a sum- 
mer camp or playground work, or will include any type of 
recreational leadership you will need to include The Recrea- 
tional Games and Sports Guide as a part, of your equipment. 
The following material is included in this guide. 

“Club or Recreation Room Activities,” Bo-Lo, Box Hockey, 
Flag Identification, Sixty or Burst, Dartball, Ring Baseball, 
Table Croquet, and others. 

“Group Games,” Circle Scramble, Washers, Scully, Games 
with Corrective Values. Reference List of Sidewalk Games, 
and others. 

“Lead-Up Games,” Bat Basketball, Mentality, Soccer Base- 
ball, Stick Ball, and others. 

“Co-Recreation,” Training in Recreational Leadership, Picnic 
Programs, etc. 

“Recreational Sports,” Lawn Bowling, Tetherball, Table 
Tennis Rules, Horseshoe Pitching Rules, Clock Golf, and 
others. 

“Recreational Games and Sports Equipment Can Be Made 
By You,” Badminton, Bowling, Deck Tennis, Quoits, Paddle 
Tennis, Shuffleboard, etc. 

Are you and your students using the most recently published 
guide in each sport or activity? 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA ..... . By Forrest G. Clark 

The Dolphin Club of the women’s physical education depart- 
ment of West Virginia University presented its annual swim- 
-ming pageant in April under the direction of Miss Frances 
Bason. First planned for one night, the crowd was so large 
that the performance was repeated the following night. 

Orchesis, honorary dance fraternity of West Virginia Uni- 
versity women presented its annual dance concert April 25, 
under the direction of Mrs. Ann Matthews. Usually held at 
Elizabeth Moore Hall, the performance was presented in Mor- 
gantown High School auditorium to accommodate the crowd. 

Lee Patton, formerly coach at Princeton, W. Va. High 
School, but for the past year coach at a private school in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has been named to succeed John Brickels as 
head basketball coach at West Virginia University and a mem- 
ber of the physical education staff. Brickels has joined Paul 
Brown on the coaching staff of the Cleveland Rams. 
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Major Randolph W. Webster, formerly of the physical edu- 
cation school of West Virginia University, is the officer in 
charge of the physical rehabilitation program at Wakeman 
General Hospital, Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 

Fairmont State College sponsored a Swim Clinic April 20 
which was attended by persons from all over northern and 
central West Virginia. Miss Lucille Fitzgibbons, of the col- 
lege physical education faculty had charge. Topics discussed 
were pool sanitation, conditioning of swimming water, demon- 
stration of teaching beginners, and demonstration of water 
sports. It is planned that the clinic will be an annual affair. 

A recreation training clinic will be sponsored by Salem Col- 
lege, June 4 and 5. Mrs. Ruth G. Ehlers of the National Rec- 
reation Association training staff, will assist with the training. 
Others scheduled for the course of instruction are C. Samuel 
Kistler, Recreation Counselor for Monongahela West Penn Pub- 
lic Service Company, who recently returned from two years in 
the Pacific theater of war where he was a recreational director 
for the American Red Cross, Miss Elizabeth Whipple, arts, and 
crafts teacher at Salem College, and Harold J. Weekley, Field 
Recreation Representative for the Federal Security Agency. 
The college expects to make the course an annual affair. Two 
hours of college credit will be given for the training. 

The school of physical education and athletics of West Vir- 
ginia plans to conduct a football clinic for high school coaches 
and football officials, set for September 1, 1945, in the West 
Virginia University Field House and Stadium at Morgantown. 
The discussion of football rules and techniques of football offi- 
ciating and a demonstration game between squads of one of the 
high schools in this vicinity will be featured activities. Movies 
of nationally famous high school football programs and top- 
notch officiating will also be shown at the clinic. An antici- 
pated added attraction at the clinic will be three nationally 
known baseball players from the major leagues, who will dis- 
cuss and demonstrate the advantage of baseball in the high 
school athletic and physical education programs. Mr. H. V. 
Porter, Executive Secretary of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Association, will be the principal speaker 
for the football clinic, leading the discussion of football rules, 
techniques of game officiating, and other related aspects of the 
general football program. 

Carl Hamill, Weir High School, Weirton, was named presi- 
dent of the West Virginia High School Coaches Association at 
their annual spring meeting. Russ Parsons, Stonewall Jackson 


High School, Charleston, was elected vice president and For- ~ 


rest G. Clark, Parkersburg High School, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The department of physical education at Shepherd College 
under the direction of Miss Sara Helen Cree, sponsored a 
Playday on Friday afternoon, May 11, from one until five 
o'clock. All girls in the graduating classes of the eight high 
schools of the Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia participated. 
Over two hundred girls were invited. The college home 
economics department, under the supervision of Mrs. Hazel 
Newman, served refreshments. A number of college students 
and faculty members assisted with the program. 


Members of the health and physical education department of 
Kent State University have cooperated with the Portage Coun- 
ty Youth Commission in an effort to provide leadership training 
for recreation workers, as a part of the program of the Youth 
Commission to combat delinquency and raise the level of recre- 
ative experiences among teen-age boys and girls. Those attend- 
ing were leaders of playgrounds, recreation centers, scout, camp- 
fire, and similar groups. 

To date, three workshops have been held, each consisting of 
six meetings of three hours each. In addition to physical and 
social activities which members of the health and physical edu- 
cation department have conducted, there have been activities 
dealing with story-telling, dramatics, handcraft, music, child 
guidance and development, administration, and problems of 
recreation. The first of these workshops was held in July and 
August, 1944, at the Ravenna High School with approximately 


334 


200 enrolled. The second, last fall at Kent State University yj 
75 or more, the third, April of this year with 90 people, 

The activities in physical and social recreation haye include 
a wide variety such as home and party games, gs 


On; 
rhythms, dances, quiet games including table games, cna with 
equipment such as bean bags, skipping ropes, wands, simple com. 


bat and competitive stunts, picnic activities, circle, line, . 
games, relays, and active games and sports. Discussion 
problems of physical and social recreation and suggestions 
recreation leaders were also included. Members of the heal 
and physical education department who served as instructors 
were Professors G. J. Altmann, Marie Apple, Bertha Whitton 
and Victor Moore. 

Students in the recreation and playground courses at the 
university have served as leaders on the Kent playgrounds and 
recreation centers as part of the work in the courses, 


« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


As Canadian Army Sports Officer, Major H. C. Bea 
has two particular interests; one is military, the other js 
civilian sports. Army authorities keenly appreciate the fact 
that sports develop a soldier's character and leadership ability 
and also lend unparalleled assistance in inculcating team work 
into the spirit of his training and action in battle, 
. Sports in Canada are organized from a small unit basis toa 
Military District or Command Area Championship amounting 
to fourteen big finals, as an incentive to play. 
Championships in these Areas during the last two months 
have included hockey, boxing, and basketball. The latter event 
involved the Canadian Women’s Army Corps as well as men’s 
events. The fact that teams travel in the final stages of play 
promotes an envious interest as friendly parties mark such 
occasions and the winners and runners-up are appropriately 
rewarded with “Army Championship Canada” awards. 
Realizing the Army has not taught our rank and file 
all they know about sports, fair consideration is given in sup- 
port of civilian sports activities, in that Army teams are per- 
mitted to play in leagues with civilian teams limited to terri- 
torial boundaries, but are not permitted to enter into play-of 
series which would involve too much of a soldier’s time. Army 
teams have played many exhibition games as a contribution 
to sports entertainment with charitable benefits. 
Members of the Canadian Physical Education Association 
are reminded that contributions to the Tait Mackenzie Memorial 
Fund should be sent to Stanley Rough, Arvida, Quebec. All 
Canadians can thus share in honoring the memory of a great 
Canadian. 


Mr. C. R. Blackstock indicates that the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. held a series 
of Boys’ Work Committee conferences across Canada just 
before Easter, with the Y.M.C.A. secretary and a layman 
from the National Committee travelling. The National Coun- 
cil arranged for the National Physical Education secretary 
to attend and take part in each of these meetings. Apparently, 
the laymen responsible for boys’ work jn the various Y.M.C.A.'s 
across Canada got a great lift and the National Committee 
learned a good deal about program and policy. 

Mr. C. B. Price says that “Tuning up for Transition” was 
the keynote of the Third National Youth Conference held in 
Ottawa, March 29 - April 2 and which dealt with the recrea- 
tional and cultural needs of young people. The Conference was 
organized on the basis of five commission groups which dis- 
cussed practical applications of the ideas and ideals pre- 
sented by the conference leaders, Mr. Edward Sproul, National 
Program Secretary of the National Council of Y.M.CA. 
(U.S.A.) Dr. Paul Limhart, National Council of Y.M.C.A. 
(U.S.A.) and Mr. Joseph McCulley, Headmaster, Pickering 
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Newmarket, Ontario. The most popular recrea- 
discussions centered around “Teen-Town,” “Co-Ed” 
coups, and the needs of personnel returning from overseas. 
The National Personnel Services Committee is pleased 
to announce that plans are already well advanced to re- 
establish the Secretarial Training School at Geneva Park, 
Lake Couchiching, this coming summer. The Y.M.C.A. Staff 
School, July 28-August 18, will be under the deanship of 
Henry F. Hall, George Williams College. 


ALBERTA . - - By Arthur W. Eriksson 

The Edmonton Branch have elected the officers of their 
Association for the current year. They include President, Mr. 
A. W. Eriksson; Vice President, Miss M. Davidson; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Jean Binnie; Treasurer, Mr. C. Ready. ; 

The Edmonton Public School Board’s Department of Physi- 
cal Education held its third annual boxing and wrestling 
tournament on April 11, 12, and 13. One hundred and fifty- 
six entries were received in the thirteen boxing and thirteen 
wrestling classes which included elementary, intermediate and 
senior high school boys. The training was carried on by 
the physical education staff in each school. 

The Edmonton Branch of the Canadian Physical Educa- 
tion Association provided an information table at the Teachers’ 
Annual Convention. Books, magazines, and pamphlets dealing 
with physical education, health, and recreation were on display. 
A member of the Edmonton Branch was prestnt at all times 
to assist teachers with their physical education problems. This 
consultant service was greatly appreciated. 

Ward Steckle, supervisor of physical education in Calgary 
Public Schools reports the annual display presented by centers 
operating under the National Fitness Movement, on April 16. 
The display served a dual purpose by providing excellent pub- 
licity for the coming year and funds to run the program. 

Calgary Junior High Schools’ Monster Basketball Tourna- 
ment, April 9-13, proved highly successful. Playing style and 
good sportsmanship reached a new high. : 

From Miss Barnes, supervisor of health and recreation in 
Alberta, we learn how Alberta selects and trains its leaders. 
Communities participating in the program select prospective 
leaders who are interviewed by the provincial supervisor be- 
fore being accepted for training. On the successful comple- 
tion of a five weeks’ residential summer course an Interim 
Certificate is issued. With the addition of one year’s accept- 
able field experience and an additional three weeks’ summer 
course, a Permanent Certificate can be secured. Teaching 
privileges expire unless permanent certification is obtained 
within three years. Each year a one-week refresher course is 
available to those holding a permanent certificate. The 
Dominion and the Provisional Governments share equally 
in the cost of operating the summer school. Each leader 
contributes twenty dollars per week toward tuition, board, 
and books. Last year a one-week course for playground 
supervisors was added. District Winter Conferences are held 
in mid-winter, expenses being paid for all active leaders. 

During the past year, over six thousand trainees were 
registered under the health and recreation program in Alberta, 
in one hundred and ninety-two centers throughout the Province, 
located in sixty communities. 


SASKATCHEWAN ... . By J. B. Kirkpatrick 

In Saskatchewan, as in other Provinces throughout the 
Dominion, many communities are planning now for the con- 
struction in the postwar period of “living memorials.” These 
communities hold to the simple belief that the best kind of war 
memorials are those’ which actively express and promote the 
way of life for which our young men and women have died; 
those which will help to give to young people of today and 
tomorrow opportunities which young people of yesterday did 
not have. 

Prince Albert, a city of about 7,000 people, plans a com- 
munity center which will include a gymnasium, a swimming 
pool, as well as facilities for drama, the arts, and handicrafts. 
They may combine them with a new high school thus securing 
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the best full-time use of both recreational and educational 
facilities. Already over $27,000 has been subscribed by the 
community. 

Canora, a town of 1,110 population, plans an indoor skating 
rink. Yorkton with 5,000 population, has undertaken to pro- 
vide an outdoor swimming pool. The little hamlet of Hazlet 
with a population of only 200 proposes to remodel a large 
barn for use as a community center. 

Two general trends are noticeable. Communities like York- 
ton, Rosetown, Weyburn, North Battleford, Moose Jaw, and 
Regina are supplying a portion of the necessary funds for 
physical fitness and recreation by taxation. Communities rec- 
ognize a need for immediate activity. They feel that the 
activities should come first, and that the buildings should 
be a later development, constructed to meet the needs that have 
been shown as a result of their experience in promoting dif- 
ferent community recreational activities. 


MANITOBA . By Dorothy E. Forsyth 

Manitoba’s current health bill introduced by Hon. Ivan 
Schultz, Minister of Health and Public Welfare, aims at pro- 
viding for “the improvement of the health of the citizens of 
the province.” The problems of both preventive and curative 
medicine are included. The costs are to be shared jointly by 
the province and the municipalities taking advantage of the 
scheme which is optional. The province will pay two thirds 
of the cost of each health unit estimated at $1 per person per 
year. The province will pay the entire capital cost of the diag- 
nostic service. One-sixth of the medical care cost (estimated 
at $3 per person) will be borne by the province. The munici- 
pality will bear the remainder of the costs. Nine of the 
eventual twenty-seven health units are to be started this year. 
They will look after the preventive aspect, diagnostic services, 
medical care on a general-practitioner basis, and for an ex- 
tension of the hospital program. 

Provision has been made for integration with a federal plan, 
for rural facilities in particular, for adequate diagnostic fa- 
cilities and consultant services in public health for every doctor 
in the province. 


ONTARIO a By Major A. A. Burridge 

Canada has a National Physical Fitness Act in which six 
provinces are participating and two others expected soon. 
Ontario has not, to date, announced that it will cooperate or 
participate in the National Physical Fitness Plan. The leaders 
of the various parties have indicated their intention to de- 
velop programs in the Province for youth and recreation. The 
emphasis will likely be on improved school physical education, 
on adult education, and community physical fitness. Tentative 
plans were drafted for the establishment of a limited number 
of experimental camps for children. There has even been talk 
of setting up a Ministry of Youth by one of the party leaders. 

In the meantime the Ontario Field Worker has visited over 
forty communities to advise in local organization, and counsel 
existing agencies. About eighty communities have under con- 
sideration the building of centers of some kind—recreation 


. centers, community centers for the arts, arenas, or neighbor- 


hood clubs. In all localities visited there is an evident, keen 
urge to establish programs. Nowhere have there been any 
doubtful or dubious groups. 

When the Ontario government eventually sets up its pro- 
gram there will be found a foundation of already established, 
working groups upon which to build a worthwhile project. 

The Central Ontario Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation was duly constituted at a meeting on 
April 2, 1945. The following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. E. Stanley Ryerson; Ist Vice President, Dr. D. V. Currey; 
2nd Vice President, Miss Helen Bryans; 3rd Vice President, 
Miss Margaret Heilig; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Zerada 
Slack; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. S. McPherson. 
A Board of Directors consisting of twenty-three members from 
Toronto and vicinity was also elected. 

Dr. J. G. Althouse, Director of Education for Ontario, out- 
lined the new provincial program of physical fitness for health 
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and physical education teachers attending the Easter meeting. 
According to Dr. Althouse, children should be taught how to 
“survive, resist evil, and condition themselves to sacrifice.” Dr. 
Althouse challenged all those who had skill in recreational 
development to see that physical: fitness programs were accom- 
panied by the development of character and citizenship to 
achieve the spiritual fitness for living in a democracy. “A com- 
munity program of physical fitness will put more adult and 
non-school child groups in your plant. Your added responsi- 
bilities will include being a friendly mediator between these 
community groups and the local Board of Education, helping 
to develop spontaneous community fitness programs, and de- 
veloping in school classrooms the youngsters who will be 
the community leaders of tomorrow.” He drew attention to 
the fact that one of the conditions. of the government school 
grant is the accessibility of schools for community use. 

Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, Director of Physical Education, De- 
troit Public Schools, addressed the physical education sec- 
tion and the health section, presenting a new view of curricu- 
lum problems and of school health problems. 


WESTERN ONTARIO... . By Doris W. Plewes 
Miss Winifred Prendergast in reporting on the activities 
of the Western Ontario Branch states that during its first year, 
it has acquired sixty-eight paid members and held four gen- 
eral meetings. In the past twelve months, each member has 
received association communications seventeen times. 

Dr. A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, was guest speaker at the Annual Athletic Association 
dinner at the University of Western Ontario, April 11. While 
in London, he spoke to the Canadian Club and also dis- 
cussed the topic, “What a Physical Education Society Can 
Do to Cure Physical Unfitness in Canada,” with the local 
group of the Western Ontario Branch Association. 

The Western Ontario Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its Spring Meeting on May 
4 and 5 in Windsor. A physical education demonstration by 
secondary school pupils in the Windsor Schools, a cadet pre- 
cision squad from Walkerville C. I. a lifesaving squad from 
Sarnia C. I., and an apparatus display were highlights on 
the activity side. 

Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, Director of Health Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, was guest speaker at the Saturday 
luncheon. 

The University of Western Ontario has announced an In- 
tensive Post Summer School Coaching Course for Secondary 
School Coaches, August 13 to 25. Track and field, basketball, 
and rugby are being featured. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO By John L. Briscoe 


Dr. J. R. Scott, state public health director, spoke April 
26 at the Chamber of Commerce Building in Albuquerque on 
the effect of climate upon growth of the individual and the 
relationship of climate to disease, particularly in the Southwest. 
The lecture was the second in a series planned by Dr. Scott. 
The Health Department particularly urges health seekers to 
attend this series. 

Miss Helen Rome, child welfare specialist from Washington, 
D. C., made a visit to New Mexico in April under the spon- 
sorship of the New Mexico Recreation Council. Meetings 
were held with groups at Santa Fe, Roswell, and Carlsbad. 
She offered the advisory services of her federal department 
to all local and state groups which are working in the 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 


. At a state postwar planning conference held 
sity of New Mexico, April 27, recommendations were 9} 
Jere Reid, president of the New Mexico Astociatias a 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to the P fa on ; 
Commission of the New Mexico Education Assogias: 
the state program in health, physical education, and reer ng w2 


at the 


Mrs. Georgia Lusk, state superintendent of educate tt 


nounced that the Kellogg Foundation had made a grant tp Camp 
state of New Mexico for a community health service ~ camp 


for which workshops will be conducted this summer at nt Swee 
stitutions of higher learning in the state. Miss Vada nd 


director of physical education at Highlands University ly yet 
Vegas, New Mexico, has accepted the position as direty Dieg 
of this project and will begin her work in July. The conta 
communities in which the work will be conducted are to bp servi 
selected soon and fellowships are to be awarded to the perp — Mc 


conducting each study. 

Mr. Huston Crump, field director in the public relations gf Adu! 
vision of the American Red Cross, was a guest in Alby 
and Santa Fe this month. He made talks to the Optimist ayj clude 
Rotary Clubs, and to the physical education classes at the Ung Cour 
versity of New Mexico. 

Mrs. Marjorie Smith Garber has recently accepted a POSitioy fami 
as director of physical education for girls at the Santa Rg tors 
Indian School. Scht 

An executive board meeting of the State Association yy Cali 
called by Jere Reid, the president, in Albuquerque, Friday, that 
April 27. Plans were made for the state meeting in Saf ing 
Fe, in October, provided such meetings are allowed by 0.D,1§ Dr. 
The first news letter of the association was scheduled to ,§ Coll 
mailed in May, with Mr. W. F. Wilson as editor. inv¢ 


ry 

The Utah State Association has just issued its annual publi 
cation, How We Do It. This bulletin is made up of contri. § U 
tions by professional people within the state who have co § Ch: 
ducted successfully some phase of the program. The editor js pra 
Mr. Warren Gallsop of Bingham Canyon, Utah. Ser 
Representatives of the three universities will meet in a stare} Ed 
conference of the Women’s Athletic Association. The Uni. I 
versity of Utah is the hostess school with Mrs. Beulah Smety§ Ne 
Coleman as faculty adviser, and Erna Persch planning th} in 
day’s events. lac 
Alpine School District is planning a May track and fielj} mz 
day for boys and girls of four junior and senior high schook § an 
Mr. Leo Hanson is supervisor, and promotes this even § tat 


annually. an 
M 
CALIFORNIA . . . . . By Margaretta Reagn} 


Los Angeles: The UCLA Alumnae Association schedule } Jc 
seven meetings for the year. Folk Dance Meeting—March$ 
and March 12; Social Dance Meetings—April 2 and April} ¢ 
Modern Dance Meetings—May 7 and May 14; Alumnae Ply 
day—June 9. Officers of the association are: President—Gem§ 4, 
Schwaderer, Vice President—Betty Alcox, Secretary—Ella 
Gilliland, Playday Chairman—Joyce Munson, Treasurer—May} 
Fawley, Dancing—Genevah Baker, Professional Advancement} } 
—Margaret Elsey, News Letter Editor—Alice Green, Pat} 
President—Zoe Bromley, Faculty Sponsor—Lucile Grunewald 


The Alumnae Association is also making plans to sponsorg t 
a workshop in physical education. Anyone interested shoul} v 
send the following information immediately to Ethel Tobin} ! 
at Beverly Hills High School: time preferred (mornings a 
afternoons), dates preferred (i.e., six weeks’ course, three wetk’ : 
course, or two weeks’ course), teaching techniques desired f 
(archery, badminton, basketball, folk dancing, rhythms, swim} 
ming, softball, speedball, hockey, volleyball, tennis, corrective, 
body mechanics, social dancing, elementary physical education). § 
Gene Harrison reported on Dr. Ben Miller’s lecture andag 
physiotherapy meeting held at the Orthopedic Hospital mq 
rehabilitation work. 

Burbank: Bernice Moss, State Department of Physical Edw 
cation and Health, spoke Monday, March 19, in Burbank 0 
“Health Programs in Secondary and Elementary Schools.” She 
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was introduced by Sophia Weisbard, Burbank supervising 
nurse. Administrators, supervisors, and elementary teachers as 
well as physical education people attended. The program 
was planned by Wood Glover, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion. Ray Lockwood, president of the Burbank Unit, presided. 

San Diego: Mr. L. C. Ballard, City-County Camp Director, 
Camp Cuyamaca, tells us of the Camp Commission s plans for 
camp this summer. The camp is at the CCC campsite, on the 
Sweetwater River, a short distance south of Lake Cuyamaca. 
The camp season will be eight weeks. ; 

Directors of activities and counselors will be needed. San 
Diego teachers and high school seniors | have been asked to 
contact Mr. Ballard if they will be available for a period of 
service of two to eight weeks’ duration. ; 

Modesto: Health forums were held at the Modesto Junior 
College, North Hall. They were made available through the 
Adult Education Department. Fred C. Beyer, County Health 
Coordinator, was the program chairman. Meetings held in- 
cluded the following speakers: Dr. John D. Fuller, Santa Cruz 
County, “The Youth of Today” (need for careful instruction of 
youth in matters dealing with sex and other problems of 
family relationship, the cost of ignorance, basic physiologic fac- 
tors of personal growth that must be stressed); Dr. D. G. 
Schmidt, chief psychiatrist, San Quentin Prison, San Quentin, 
California, “Growing Up Normally” (problems of adjustment 
that arise as the child grows into adolescence, particularly deal- 
ing with those phases of sex behavior met in this period) ; 
Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, instructor in psychology, Stockton Junior 
College, “Youth Faces Marriage” (problems that this period 
involves ; courtship—its problems, preparation, knowledge neces- 
sary, etc.); Dr. A. Frank Brewer, Division of Laboratories, 
Berkeley, “Venereal Disease” (its prevention and control, illus- 
trated lecture); Dr. Noel Keys, lecturer on human relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, “Love and Conduct in a 
Changing World” (how shall we look upon sex, ideals and 
practice, sex problems of youth); Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Senior Specialist in Health Education, U. S. Department of 
Education. 

Norwalk: On March 22, Excelsior Union High School of 
Norwalk was hostess to Whittier Union High School girls 
in two hockey games, tumbling, and modern dancing. The 
lack of competition in dancing and tumbling inspired the 
master lesson and exhibition in these activities. Refreshments 
and social dancing concluded the afternoon. The dancing was 
taught by Fredericka Moore of Excelsior Union High School, 
and the tumbling by Genevieve Dexter, also of Excelsior. 
Members of the Southwest Dance Section should note that 
Fredericka Moore is now chairman of that group, succeeding 
Josephine Ketcik Murray of UCLA. Address inquiries con- 
cerning membership and activities to Miss Moore at 1253 Oak 
Canyon Drive, Puente. , 

Long Beach: Long Beach citizens voted an 80 per cent af- 
firmation on an eight and one-half million-dollar school bond 
issue. In addition to elementary school buildings there will be 
sixteen gymnasium buildings (eight for girls and eight for 
boys) and a swimming pool for each of the three high schools 
and the city college. 

Glendale: Glendale had a recreation meeting with 90 in at- 
tendance. The Glendale survey report was given to each 
unit president. The semi-annual issue of the Glendale Unit 
News Letter is one of the finest published. 

San Gabriel: Lloyd Webster spoke at a meeting in Alhambra. 
Their recreation meeting was held in April. A new plan was 
started this year to have four meetings each year and to have 
each vice president in charge of a meeting. 

Santa Barbara: A business meeting was held in March. There 
was a discussion of compulsory military training program with 
four speakers. Plans are to elect new officers at the next 
meeting and to have a barbecue in June. 

Ventura: A meeting was held on March 19 with State and 
County Health Departments represented. Health work in the 
_— was discussed. A recreation meeting was to be held in 

ay. 

Claremont: The thirteenth in the series of annual Claremont 
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College Reading Conferences will be held during the week of 
July 9 to 13 at Claremont, California. Inventories of personal 
factors in reading and learning will include a consideration of 
the general physiological factors which affect the student’s 
ability to read and learn. A series of five section meetings led 
by outstanding educators in the field of health and physical 
education will indicate the relationships between posture, endo- 
crine disturbances, body mechanics, general health, and physio- 
logical factors and the learning process. The program for 
this section will be as follows: 

Monday, July 9, Miss Bernice Moss will discuss health 
factors influencing the reading and learning processes. 

Tuesday, July 10, Dr. Florence Mateer will talk on endo- 
crine disturbances as they affect reading. 

Wednesday, July 11, Dr. Lloyd Webster’s topic is concerned 
with posture and body mechanics as they influence health and 
the learning or reading process. 

Thursday, July 12, Dr. H. E. Scarbrough will discuss emo- 
tional factors influencing learning. 

Friday, July 13, Dr. Elizabeth Kelley’s subject is concerned 
with the wisdom of the body. 

The Claremont Colleges Reading Conference defines the 
reading process as the discrimihative reaction with non-verbal 
as well as verbal stimuli. This section on general physiologi- 
cal factors will illustrate the necessity for reading posture, 
emotional attitude, general appearance, and many other physical 
manifestations in order to understand the potentialities or 
handicaps with which a student may be asked to learn. It is 
felt that closer cooperation between educators stressing health 
factors, and those stressing instruction in the reading of verbal 
symbols would be fruitful in the interpretation of reading 
problems. 

Other sections of the Conference will be on visual and audi- 
tory factors; the problems of bi-lingual children; and cur- 
ricular problems at the primary, intermediate, and secondary 
grade levels. The Claremont Colleges Reading Conference is 
sponsored by Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in co- 
operation with the Claremont Colleges and is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Peter L. Spencer of the Claremont Graduate 
School. A series of ten yearbooks have been published re- 
cording the conferences. The 1945 Yearbook will be avail- 
able for distribution by the opening of the Conference, July 9. 


ARIZONA ...... . « By Viola Ramsey 
Proposed establishment of a state educational program of 


-health, physical education, and recreation in elementary and 


secondary schools was planned when members of the executive 
committee of the Arizona Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation met for luncheon at the Arizona 
Club, April 7, in Phoenix. Members, in their bi-annual 
meeting, agreed to advocate establishment of such an educa- 
tion innovation through the State Board of Education. A 
resolution was passed calling for members to direct efforts 
toward securing a state director of physical education in the 
office of the state superintendent of public instruction. Mem- 
bers also resolved to bend every effort toward establishing 
living and useful memorials in the form of school and park 
recreational facilities. Needs were cited to include weekend 
camping facilities at the South Mountain Park near Phoenix 
and swimming pools and recreational facilities in smaller 
Arizona cities. 

The state and national membership drive will be held from 
September through November. Mr. R. H. Lavik, Arizona State 
College at Tempe, will edit the spring bulletin. Next year 
members will receive it bi-monthly. Dr. Trevor G. Browne, 
Phoenix pediatrician, was appointed a member of the South- 
west District health committee of the national Association. 
John L. Barringer, Tucson Senior High School, was named 
to the executive committee as a member-at-large. Morris J. 
Steverson, Phoenix, was elected secretary-treasurer for the 
state group, replacing Miss Ina E. Gittings, University of 


. Arizona, who has resigned because of ill health. 


Since senate bill number 76 on physical education got no 
further than the Educational Committee of the senate, it was 
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decided that the Governor should be contacted to see if he would 
include it in his call for a special session. It was also de- 
cided that the American Legion should be contacted in order 
to support this bill. ’ 

Miss Catherine Wilkinson, physical education instructor at 
North Phoenix High School, presided at the meeting. The 
next annual meeting will be held in December. 

Wallace E. Broberg will head the municipal parks and 
recreation board this coming year, having been elected chair- 
man at a meeting of the board. Mr. Broberg, who succeeds 
Mrs. F. A. Bons, was reappointed to the board March 31 
by the city commission for a five-year term. Rules adopted 
by the board last year provide for annual rotation of the 
chairmanship, and the board selects its own chairman at 
the first meeting after the commission makes its annual ap- 
pointment. Mrs. Bons thanked the board members for their 
fine cooperation during her term of office and expressed ap- 
preciation for the harmonious relationship in the department as 
a whole and between the department and the city adminis- 
tration. In taking over the chairmanship Mr. Broberg said 
he had enjoyed his work as a member of the board and 
felt that by continuing to share responsibilities with the 
other members he would assume his new duties confident that 
the future of public recreation in Phoenix will develop accord- 
ing to the best national standards. 

Clifford Armstrong, superintendent of junior police, made 
an urgent appeal to the board for some public facility in South 
Mountain Park area for outings and weekend camping for 
youngsters. He recommended the “High-Out” as a suitable 
place for such youth activity headquarters. The board com- 
mended him on the suggestion, but could take no action as 
the “High-out” is under concession and not available at the 
present time. Major George W. Braden of the National 
Recreation Association was a guest. 

The Arizona section of the American Camping Association 
held a camp leaders’ conference at Heard Scout Pueblo on 
April 20 and 21. Groups participating in the conference 
were Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Young Men’s Christian Association, Salvation 
Army, Phoenix Parks Department, and the Boy Scouts. Lester 
F. Scott, camping authority, presented as his topic, “The Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of Camp Leadership,” and 
led a discussion on the subject. Jean M. Clark, representing 
the Girl Scouts, discussed health and sanitation in the camp- 
ing program. Mrs. Helen Collins gave a demonstration of 
camp handicrafts. William Hauser, executive secretary of the 
Arizona Society for Crippled Children, presented ideas for 
rainy-day programs and instruction in camp song leading. 

Major George W. Braden of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation was an Arizona visitor in the interest of recreation. 
He held conferences in Tucson and Phoenix. The National 
Recreation Association is giving a tremendous amount of at- 
tention to postwar recreation including areas for sites and struc- 
tural and program planning. Western cities in the United States 
are developing plans for spending $75,000,000 for public re- 
creation. 

“We are trying very earnestly to provide sound and very 
serviceable plans to eliminate the costly mistakes that were 
made in planning memorials following World War I and in 
the developments to create public works during the depression 
of the ’30’s,” Major Braden said. Major Braden has been com- 
ing to Phoenix periodically for the past 20 years to make the 
facilities of the National Recreation Association available to 
public officials in Arizona. The Major is a member of the 
National Conference of City Planners, American Association 
of Social Workers, National Probation Association, and a num- 
ber of other national groups dealing with various phases of 
social welfare. After World War I he served as financial 
organizer for European relief. In that conflict he was general 
director of sports and recreation for the Italian army. 

In the National Telegraphic Bowling Tournament held in 
February the University of Arizona placed second in the na- 
tion. Stanford University placed first. Grace Grabe of Tucson 
bowled the highest individual game which was 200. 


to enter in many different areas of sports competition, 


The University of Arizona placed second in the Class 
event (Miniature Columbia Round) of the Annual | A 
legiate Winter Archery Meet held in February. tere 

Members of Orchesis, sponsored by the Women’s Athies 
Association of the University of Arizona and under the ding 
tion of Genevieve Wright, presented two spring dance cones, 
in May in the University Auditorium. Two ballets “Cinde, 
ella,” with music by Eric Coates, and Enesco’s “Rett 
Rhapsody” were featured on the program, as well as a 
of shorter numbers. The Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
direction of George C. Wilson provided music for both concert 

University of Arizona horsewomen received more than the; 
share of honors when they competed in Tucson’s Charity ¥, 
Show on April 8. Suzanne Horton, a junior at the Uni P 
won the silver trophy given to the high point winner, She: 
president of the Desert Riders, a university club to which : 
the most skillful riders are eligible. There were over one hyp. 
dred entries in the sixteen classes. Tucson, in its TeCTeatigg 
program, is very generous in allowing the university students 


Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona instructor, SUCCESsfully 
defended her Arizona women’s archery championship in the 
Arizona State Archery Association tournament which was held 
at Encanto Park, Phoenix, April 14 and 15. Guy Davis of 
Phoenix displaced a fellow townsman, A. Y. Moore, for th 
men’s title crown. Second to Miss Pilgrim in both Nation 
and Columbia rounds was Mrs. Elsie Rudderow of Phoenj 
president of the state association. Virginia Davis of Phoeniy 
won the novice event, the first event of this type in the state 
meet. Betty Cooke of the University of Arizona won the ip. 
termediate title. Miss Pilgrim also won the clout event, This 
was the first time the clout has been shot in the Arizona stay 
meet. Jean Elerick, Arizona State College, scored six hits 
win the wand shoot. The University of Arizona at Tucsm 
was awarded the 1946 tournament and Miss Pilgrim was elected 
president of the State Archery Association. Virginia Kling 
of the University physical education department was name 
secretary-treasurer. 
’ The Phoenix Recreation Council held its first meeting April 
19. The city-wide Phoenix Recreation Council is the out 
growth of a long-felt need in the community to bring together 
the recreational agencies and individuals representing varioy 
leisure-time activities. Among its chief objectives is to prevent 
as much as possible needless duplication of expenditures and 
effort in an over-all program of public recreation. A series 
of meetings held by recreation workers during the past year 
led to the formation of a public forum discussion in March 
at which the Phoenix Parks and Recreation Board was asked 
to arrange for an organization meeting of a city-wide coundl 
Odd S. Halseth, superintendent of municipal parks and recree 
tion, said, “The recreation council is intended to be as widely 
representative of community interest as possible and without 
such representative cooperation, Phoenix will not obtain th 
enlightened public opinion which is so necessary for wide anl 
economical planning and operation of recreational projects 
We have to realize, sooner or later, that not only must Phoenix 
plan wisely for the recreational needs of a rapidly growin 
community and that people of all types and ages will hat 
more leisure time forced upon them, but that Phoenix is be 
coming one of the natural playgrounds of America and tha 
the economic aspects of tourist recreation must neither & 
overlooked nor overbalanced in our planning for public recre 
tion. By working together we shall best be able to help ou 
selves.” 

Six schools met at Tempe Union High School, April 4 
to participate in the Spring Softball and Tennis Sports Da 
of member schools of the Salt River Valley Girls’ Athlete 
Association. The constitution was adopted at this meetig 
North Phoenix High School acted as hostess school hi 
past year with Melba Edgin serving as association preside 
and Marilyn Downs as vice president. Each school has om 
vote in association business. A pot-luck lunch and swimmiy 
at the Tempe Beach followed the morning games. 

The Avondale P.T.A. held a panel discussion on recre 
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tion, April 4, at the Avondale School. Members of the panel 
included the Reverend Earl Kernahan, Pastor of the Com- 


munity Church, who spoke on the topic, “Recreation From 
the Viewpoint of the Church.” Mr. L. F. Coor, School Superin- 
tendant, discussed “School Recreation” ; Mrs. George W. Dun- 
ham, “Recreation in the Home”; Mrs. Milford M. Pentecost 
outlined the need for community recreation. After the panel 
presentation, discussion followed. Miss Catherine A. Wilkin- 
son of North Phoenix High School was panel mediator and 
summarized the panel discussion. The assembly enjoyed an 
hour of square dancing instructed by Miss Wilkinson. 


Eastern District 
« Association News 


By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


CONNECTICUT . .. . . . By Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


A group of several meetings have been scheduled by the 
State Department of Education to discuss crucial problems 
in health, physical education, and recreation as they influence 
the boys and girls of Connecticut. Representative leaders 
from the State have been studying these problems in cooper- 
ation with the State Department of Education. Dr. Clifford 
L. Brownell, Dr. Charles C. Wilson, and Dr. Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., recently employed as State Consultants, have assisted in 
developing these meetings. 

The following points from the initial letter to professional 
workers in Connecticut by Mr. N. S. Light, Director of the 
Bureau of Supervision, indicate the nature of the problem faced 
by the group at these meetings. (1) physical fitness, including 
medical and other professional services, (2) recreation, (3) 
health instruction, (4) physical education. These fields obvi- 
ously cannot be sharply differentiated one from another. They 
overlap and quite likely should. 


A proposal that the physical education program should be 
directed towards the physical development of children and youth 
has met with objection on the ground that we do not have 
sufficient knowledge and understanding of the processes and 
techniques involved. This means, in other words, that we do 
not know enough about the physical development of children 
to establish and carry on successfully a program designed to 
meet the physical development needs of individual children 
much as they vary in any school. 


It has also been suggested that the only alternative to a 
program of physical development is one with recreational ends 
and purposes. Such a program through the intelligent use 
of play in the education of the child and the development of 
recreational interests would mean a radical change of policy 
and would require a broadening of the program to include 
all those activities which ordinarily are listed as leisure- 
time activities. 


It may be assumed that under both of the suggested pro- 
grams instruction would have a very definite place although 
programs, methods, and motivations would differ greatly. 
Education is, in the last analysis, an individual process. It is 
only as the individual changes and grows in desirable direc- 
tions that educational programs achieve their end. In a democ- 
racy regimentation is to be avoided, if individuals and in- 
dividual needs and interests are not only to be recognized 
but encouraged. Certain questions emerge from the above: 
(1) Is it true that we do not know enough about children 
and youth to formulate a physical education program with 
physical development as its controlling purpose? (2) If not, 
how do we go about it? If yes, what other controlling pur- 
pose can be adopted? 
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.. . By C. Walter Kadel 

George W. Ayars, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, was elected president of the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Education at the annual meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., in April. Mr. Ayars has been 
active in this organization for a number of years and has 
served as chairman of many important national committees. He 
served as Secretary-Treasurer this past year. 

The Society of State Directors held a joint session with the 
Board of ‘Directors of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to discuss important prob- 
lems in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 

Other officers of this national organization for the year 
1945-46, besides Mr. Ayars, are Mr. Frank S. Stafford, U. S. 
Office of Education and formerly of the Indiana State De- 
partment, Past President; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, State 
Director, Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Delaware Anti-Tuberculosis Society made a valuable 
contribution to the health examination of Wilmington public 
school boys and girls when they x-rayed seven thousand in 
the secondary schools. Faculty and building employees were 
also included in the examination. A school factor other than 
teaching which enters into the control of tuberculosis is an 
effective health service program which includes a thorough 
health examination. Today case-finding means going out with 
the tools of modern diagnosis among the people. In taking 
advantage of the opportunity which the Delaware Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society is providing for x-raying the chest of 
secondary pupils, the Board of Public Education is using just 
such a tool. Expert consyltation on the interpretation of the 
x-ray films follows the examination. If symptoms are dis- 
covered the family is notified by the school nurse and they 
in turn advise the family to. see a physician. This is the sec- 
ond year the Wilmington boys and girls have been x-rayed. 


MARYLAND ..... . By Marguerite S. Burdick 

A state meeting of the Maryland Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, March 10, at which President 
Blanche Drennan presided. This meeting attracted a large at- 
tendance of all those interested in health, physical education, 
and recreation. The morning period was devoted to the fol- 
lowing demonstrations: tumbling, Mr. T. A. Tompkins; body 
mechanics, Miss Jean Tenney; games for small areas and 
limited facilities, Mr. H. S. Baker, and dance for high school, 
Miss Evelyn Davis. Mr. H. C. Byrd presided at the luncheon 
and the guest speaker was Colonel Rowntree. 

The afternoon session was devoted to clinics, organized into 
discussion groups covering tumbling; body mechanics; games 
for small areas; dance; general program; playground or- 
ganization; planning and budgeting the spring program, and 
mental hygiene in physical education. 

This was the only meeting of the Maryland Association 
during the year. The program committee is to be highly 
commended for arranging such an interesting and enlight- 
ening program. 


NEW JERSEY a By Marianna G. Packer 

Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, Director of the Division of Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, has asked the following to work with him on an 
advisory committee in promoting a physical fitness program 
in New Jersey: Arthur Morr, Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Camden; William Wigginton, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Y.M.C.A., Montclair; Charles 
Schneider, Director of Physical Education, Weequahic High 
School, Newark; Arthur Humphrey, Director of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Jersey City; Leo Zatta, Director 
of Physical Education, Hoboken; and Marianna G. Packer, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, State Teachers 
College, Trenton. 

Classroom teachers in Sussex County in those districts un- 
der the guidance of Miss Margaret Hubley, assisting teacher, 
held a one-day institute on physical education on April 18, The 
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program consisted of a round table conference during which 
problems presented by the teachers were discussed by Mr. 
William P. Uhler, Jr., State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Later games on various grade levels were demonstrated 
by Mr. Uhler. The project was under the general direction 
of Mr. Clifford Dennis, County Superintendent of Schools 
of Sussex County. 

Some of the teachers colleges in New Jersey, in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Motor Vehicles, have been 
promoting a course in driver education for teachers. The 
course was initiated at the Trenton State Teachers College 
in the summer of 1944, was repeated in an extension course 
in the first semester of 1944-45, and is being offered in Pater- 
son Teachers College the second semester of 1944-45. Those 
meeting the course requirements receive two semester hours’ 
college credit and a certificate from the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. Upon completion of the course the teacher is pre- 
pared to teach driver education to pupils on the secondary 
school level. 

As a part of the heart-conservation program which is being 
promoted by various organizations in-New Jersey for 1945-46. 
the school physicians are urged by Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, 
Director of Health, Safety, and Physical Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, to emphasize the detection 
of rheumatic heart disease in the yearly examinations and give 
a report on those referred to private physicians. 

A dental health forum was held in Trenton on April 23. 
The topics under discussion were the dental phase of dental 
health, the nutritional phase, the nurse in the dental program, 
the role of the school in the dental program, the health officer 
in the community, and publicity of the program. 


NEW YORK .. . i By Alfred G. Andrews 

The Department of Athletics and Physical Education of 
Syracuse University is cooperating with the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in holding a one-day conference in Syracuse on Thursday, 
July 19, 1945. Tentative plans call for a panel discussion on 
problems facing the zones of the New York State Association. 
Each zone president has been invited to participate in the panel. 
Headline speakers are being invited to address the groups. 
Dr. John Shaw of the university staff is general chairman, 
with Mr. F. J. Moench of Cortland State Teachers College 
in charge of the panel. 

The Department of Physical Education of the Utica Public 
Schools cooperated with the New York State War Council 
and State Education Department, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, in presenting a Physical Fitness Demon- 
stration Clinic which was held at Proctor High School, Utica, 
Friday, April 20, which began at 2:30 p.m. The purpose of 
the Demonstration Clinic was to give physical educators, 
school commissioners, school superintendents, principals, and 
recreational leaders an opportunity to view and discuss sev- 
eral phases of the New York state physical fitness program. 


The Central Zone of the New York State Association 
sponsored the program. A summary of the opinions of those 
participating in the discussions following the activity program 
was presented to the State Physical Education Department as 
a contribution of the Central Zone whcih assisted in evaluating 
the program as now conducted. Miss Ethel Kloberg, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, who was in attendance and repre- 
sented the state association, received recommendations and 
suggestions from the Central Zone. 


The demonstration in the boys’ gymnasium consisted of 
gymnastic apparatus and tumbling activities. Sixteen activities 
were demonstrated by junior and senior high school boys. 
The narrator was Mr. George Watson, supervisor of physical 
fitness, New York State War Council. The demonstration in 
the girls’ gymnasium consisted of (1) fundamentals of motor 
performance; (2) team sport area basketball, volleyball; (3) 
dance area—folk dance, modern dance; (4) self-testing area— 
stunts and tumbling. The activities were demonstrated by 70 
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Utica junior and senior high school girls. The nar 

Dr. E. Patricia Hagman, supervisor of girls’ physical 
tion, State Education Department. At 4:15 sessions were 
for a discussion of the boys’ program, led by Mr, George W, 
son, and the girls’ program led by Dr. E. Patricia H 
The spring meeting of the Central Zone was highlighteg 
a dinner at the Hotel Utica and delightful entertainment 
ranged by the committee in charge. 

A new visual-aid service has been instituted which 
keep members of the association informed of films on 
and physical education. The association urges members aad 
other organizations to use the Consultation Service set 
the State Department to promote knowledge of health and phy. 
sical education in community organizations. 


Mr. Henry Galloway, superintendent of schools at Littl 
Falls, has announced the inauguration of a physical fitness ip. 
dex testing program. All students will be given the physica! 
fitness tests and scheduled for classes according to individya) 
needs. Students found to be low in fitness will be car 
studied to determine causes and appropriate remedial measurs 
undertaken. 


Research carried on in the individual physical education Pro. 
gram at Syracuse University during the past year has ing. 
cated rather clearly the existing relationship between ment 
fitness and physical fitness. Individual case studies conductej 
with returned veterans found a number of students who g. 
though low in physical fitness had no organic deficiency g 
gave other evidence which could cause the low condition. Cop. 
tinued study with several of these students revealed the pres. 
ence of serious psychological maladjustments. In each cag 
where treatment was instituted and brought to a successfyl 
conclusion, physical fitness of the individual improved greatly 
However, in those instances where the student refused help 
and the maladjustment continued, physical fitness remaine 
low or dropped still further. 


Miss Ethel Kloberg, president of the New York State Asso. 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has 
made the following appointments for the ensuing year: Dr 
Clifford Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman of the Constitution Committee; Alfred G. Andrews, 
Syracuse, Chairman of Publicity and Public Relations Com 
mittee; Dr. E. Patricia Hagman, State Education Depart 
ment, Chairman of the Editorial Board of, the State with Study 
Project; Mr. Edward Hastings, DeWitt Clinton High School 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee for 1945; and Maj. 7 
Harrison Clarke, will continue to serve as a member of the 
Executive Committee in the capacity of Past President. Other 
appointments will be made. 


PENNSYLVANIA .. . By Maloise Sturdevant Dixon 

The state association is advancing rapidly in membership 
under the county plan of organization proposed by its pres- 
dent, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, and adopted by vote of delegates a 
the December, 1944, meeting in Pittsburgh. A majority 
counties have scheduled organization meetings, many have 
elected officers, adopted constitutions, and planned long-range 
programs extending into 1945-1946. The setup is proving it 
worth in stimulating professional growth and overcoming lim 
tations imposed by transportation difficulties and wartime cot 
vention bans. A county map of Pennsylvania, indicating preset 
membership status as compared with that of 1943-1944, ap 
pears in the May issue of the state association Journal. 


Governor Edward Martin, recipient of the first laymats 
honor award presented by the state association for meritoriow 
service in the field of health, physical education, and recrea 
tion, proclaimed the week of May 13-19 as second annudl 
“Physical Fitness Week,” to be commemorated under the & 
rection of the state association. Throughout this period 
demonstration activity programs, field days, open house i 
physical education classes, and joint meetings of county ass 
ciations and community groups, with representative speakers, 
were held in all areas of the state, “to center public attentiol 
upon the conservation of personal and community health through 
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ion of physical education and recreation for children 
the as stated by the Governor in his 

on. 
Pens for Pennsylvanians” is the theme selected for an 
outstanding state convention program, tentatively planned for 
Philadelphia, December 7-8. The varied committee  per- 
sonnel, embracing administrators and other leaders from junior 
and senior high schools, colleges and the recreation field, in- 
sures a program of wide appeal. Representatives from the 

Pittsburgh as well as from the Philadelphia area are cooperat- 
ing in conference arrangements. 

A School Health Act, implementing a program for com- 
plete medical and dental examination of children and teachers 
in the schools of the Commonwealth, in accord with modern 
fndings and recommendations, is now before the legislature, 
with every indication that it will become a statute. 

Pennsylvanians in the profession are striving to bring values, 
achievements, problems, and special needs of health and phy- 
sical education to the attention of general school administrators. 
Through the efforts of Miss Marie Haidt, director of physical 
education for women at Pennsylvania State College and presi- 
dent of both the newly organized Centre County and the previ- 
ous Central District Associations, “Health Conservation and 
Physical Fitness” will be the keynote of the 20th Annual 
Central District Convention to be held by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at Lock Haven, October 11-12. 
This theme will pervade both general and section meetings 
throughout the conference, which is widely attended by ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and other school personnel. Dr. Morris Fishbein has been 
tentatively selected as the main convention speaker. Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Maroney and Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams have repre- 
sented this field on previous Central District State Education 
Association programs. 

The 32nd annual Schoolmen’s Week, held in Philadelphia, 
March 21-24, under the auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, included four sessions devoted to health and physical 
education. Harry R. Allen of West Chester Teachers Col- 
lege, Southeastern District Association president, presided at 
the business meeting. Under the challenging title, “Mr. Prin- 
cipal! Here Are Some Practical Suggestions for Your School 
Health Program,” the Health Education Section presented a 
panel discussion, outlining viewpoints of parents, physicians, 
school nurses, health educators, elementary, and high school 
principals. Dr. William Hughes, Health Consultant in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, gave an address which served 
to focus the thinking of panel members. Tests formulated by 
the Research Committee of N.S.W.A. were demonstrated at 
the women’s Physical Education Section meeting by girls of 
West Philadelphia High School, discussed under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Dorothy Chalikian, Miss Ruth Glazer, Mrs. 
Betty Reid, and Miss Maude Sharp, directors of physical edu- 
cation for girls in Philadelphia high schools. The Physical 
Education Section for men was devoted to demonstrations by 
boys of Overbrook High School of tests: evolved by coaches 
for the selection of varsity athletes. Wilfred Collin and George 
E. Reimer, Philadelphia directors of physical education for 
boys, were discussion leaders. 

A News Bulletin, sponsored by the Division of Physical and 
Health Education in Philadelphia Public Schools under the 
direction of Miss Martha Gable, made its initial appearance in 
February. Issued periodically, it will interpret to teachers, 
principals, and other administrators contemporary developments 
in the health and physical education world. This publication is 
a valuable contribution to the public relations program, sup- 
plementing and extending the function of the comprehensive 
News Bulletin issued by the Philadelphia Association. 

Eighteen junior-senior high schools have 100 per cent staff 
membership in the Philadelphia Association. 

_ Directors of the Pennsylvania section of the American Camp- 
ing Association announce the opening of a counselor or place- 
ment service at Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. Men, women, 
or couples interested in a position as counselor, doctor, nurse, 
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dietitian, camp mother, or specialist in any phase of the 
camping field may address correspondence to the Counselor ye 
Placement Bureau, Personnel Office, 7th Floor, Gimbel Broth- r 
ers, Philadelphia 5. Mrs. Ruth Steppacher, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the association, is chairman of this 
service. 
Interesting plans and stimulating course offerings for sum- 
mer sessions have been announced by the Pennsylvania State 
College, the Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges at East oa 
Stroudsburg, Lock Haven, Slippery Rock, and West Chester, “e 
and Temple University. There is a trend toward intensive f 
unit courses, dealing with concrete, pertinent problems, and i 
carrying generous academic credit. 
Dr. Arthur F. Davis, professor of health education at ox 
Pennsylvania State College, announces inauguration of a Health ae 
Education Workshop, July 2-20, under joint auspices of the a 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, the Health Educa- 
tion Division of the Pennsylvania Department of Health, and 
the Department of Public Instruction. Students may ° audit 
the course, or may enroll for graduate or undergraduate credit. ) 
Health educators, coordinators, and advisers representing the ua 
U. S. Public Health Service, American Medical Association, 
Nutrition Clinics, Child Guidance Bureaus, Selective Service, 
and related agencies will serve as lecturers and consultants. 
Addresses and open discussions are scheduled during morning 
sessions; afternoons will be devoted to group conferences and Se 
problem solving. Advance registration indicates widespread in- s 
terest among health and physical educators, school and public 
health nurses, official ‘and non-official health personnel. Addi- 
tional information may be secured from the Summer Sessions 
Director, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Announcements of spring demonstration programs in Central 
Pennsylvania were featured in the April Bulletin for the Central 
District. A program stressing progression in activities, pri- 
mary through senior high, was held under the leadership of 
Miss Imogene Hartsfeld, Mr. James Hawkins, Mrs. Jane 
Allen Rathgeber and Mr. Lewis Shaffer at DuBois. May Day 
festivities directed by Miss Margaret Morris at Mansfield State : 
Teachers College depicted in pageant form music and dances om 
of pioneer forefathers. 


The Health and Physical Education Club at East Strouds- es 
burg State Teachers College gave its annual demonstration ey 
during April. The Valkyrie Club of West Chester State 
Teachers College, comprising women students majoring in 
health and physical education, presented an annual program the 
evening of March 3. The departments of health and physical 
education, art, English, and music combined for the West 
Chester Spring Festival, under the general chairmanship of 
Miss Myra I. Wade of the department of health and physical 
education. 


The Germantown High School dance group produced an 
American Ballet with music by Sigmund Romberg in connec- 
tion with the Eastern Regional Art Exhibit. Costumes were a 
designed and constructed by participants. Pupils in the twenty- oe 
one schools of Chester took part in physical fitness programs % 
during the week of May 13-19; on May 16, high school students ae 
entertained members of the Southeastern District Associa- 3 
tion with a typical activity demonstration. Thomas C. Cockill 
Jr., director of health and physical education in the Chester : 
Public Schools, takes pride in the fact that Chester teachers $ 
have maintained 100 per cent enrollment in the state associa- ‘ 
tion for three consecutive years. 


Competing teams from colleges as widely separated, geo- 
graphically, as California, Arizona, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania partici- i 
pated in the National Telegraphic Bowling Tournaments dur- ee 
ing February, March, and April. Miss Mildred Lucey, di- § 
rector of athletics for women at Pennsylvania State College, ne 
and under whose leadership the tournaments are conducted, 
organized the first contest in 1940. The event is now sponsored 
by N.S.W.A., with regulation entry blank and score sheet ‘= 
published in the Recreational Games Guide Book. 
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A new plan for scoring in boys’ basketball, originated by Ed- 
ward R. Abramoski, Technical High School, Erie, met with 
favor in its tryout before coaches and other spectators. The 
system, awarding two points for shots within an arc of 22 
feet from the end line, three points for longer shots, was 
deemed successful in eliminating undesirable features of zone 
defense. 

“Snap Ball,” a boys’ game designed for small playing fa- 
cilities and combining elements of football and baseball, like- 
wise has originated under Coach Abramoski at Erie Tech. 
A description of the game appears in the May issue of the 
Pennsylvania Journal for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

The March Journal, a 28-page issue, included a greeting 
from Captain Wynn Fredericks, U.S.M.C., who returned re- 
cently from overseas service in the Pacific area. Dr. Fredericks, 
on military leave from his civilian post-as Chief of Health and 
Physical Education in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, is now engaged in educational work as a part of the 
general rehabilitation program at the Naval Hospital, Ocean- 
side, California. 


In the same issue of the Journal, a timely and suggestive 
article by Captain William A. Palmer, Shadyside Academy, 
Pittsburgh, dealt with the controversial topic of compulsory 
military training. Dr. Haas, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, has expressed favorable 
reaction to the postwar plan which Captain Palmer outlined. 

The state association Journal welcomes exchange periodicals 
from other states, colleges, and organizations in this field. Ad- 
dress communications to the Associate Editor, Miss Maloise 
Sturdevant Dixon, School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


The Berks County Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation was organized at a dinner meeting on 
April 18 at the Thomas Jefferson Tea Room, Reading. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Emmanuel Jacobs, Senior 
High School, Reading; President-Elect, Lloyd L. Clemens, 
Muhlenberg Township High School, Laureldale; Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard Westgate, Recreation Department, Reading; 
Secretary, Eva S. Mosser, Albright College; Treasurer, Emma 
P. Epler, Hamburg High School; Program Chairman, Joseph 
A. Simon, Y.M.C.A., Reading; Journal Correspondent, Ruth 
W. Kern, Recreation Department, Reading. 


Speakers at the meeting included Dr. Henry M. Schneider, 
Neal Harris, Albright College; Minerva Stern, Kutztown 
State Teachers College, and Joseph A. Simon. 

Plans for the coming year were discussed. Immediate efforts 
will be made to enroll in the association every eligible pro- 
fessional person in the county. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . By Wendell A. Parris 

On Monday, April 16, Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Senior Physical 
Fitness Representative, Federal Security Agency, addressed a 
meeting of the health and physical education department of Di- 
visions 10-13 of the District of Columbia. 

Dr. La Salle’s topic was “A Physical Fitness Program for 
Women.” Her talk was quite timely as it coincided with the 
recent appointing of Dr. E. B. Henderson, head of the health 
and physical education department of Divisions 10-13, as a con- 
sultant on the Committee for Physical Fitness for Women of 
which Dr. La Salle is the chairman. 

Dr. La Salle’s talk was of keen interest to the group as it 
contained many aspects of program planning with which the 
group were familiar and working to achieve, such as the de- 
velopment of girls with a higher physical fitness index, a well 
rounded personality, and an appreciation in general of girls 
with all of the feminine virtues plus the physical capacity to 


carry out those more strenuous jobs women are called on to 


perform in industry, in the home, in business, and in the 
armed services. 


On Monday, May 21, the District Board of NSWA held a 
dinner meeting at which Dr. Ben W. Miller spoke on legislation. 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fig, 


ALABAMA . . . . . By Emma Diy 

The traditional May Day program, under the direction 
the department of physical education, was scheduled for 
5 at Judson College. In addition to the usual Pageantry 
court, folk dances and rhythm were featured. 

Tournaments have been conducted at the college in 
ball, tennis singles, hockey, badminton, pingpong, and Volleybal, 
The tennis doubles and golf meets remain to be held, 
tition and enthusiasm have been uniformly high, while 4 
percentage of students participating and the quality of bot 
performance and sportsmanship have been gratifying. This year 
tuberculosis x-rays were added to the careful physical exgp, 
ination of each student. 

For the first time in Judson’s 107 years of history, the cy. 
riculum now permits a minor in physical education Ty 
college’s present athletic facilities are being utilized to i 
fullest extent. This may be attributed partly to the capacy 
enrollment but fully as much to the more extensive naty, 
of the physical education program. The department consider 
a new gymnasium and new swimming pool among the fon. 
most postwar building needs of the college. 

The department is pleased with the splendid records being 
made by former students in graduate schools and in careey 
regarding such attainment of professional success, togethe 
with general health, as an ultimate objective of the progran 
which is applied so diversely and so universally to the colleg 
personnel. 

The Alabama College Modern Dance Group presented it 
annual dance recital on April 14. The program included; 
suite of negro spirituals including, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’ 
“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” and “Were You There?” andi 
suite of dances built upon various phases of the rationing po 
gram. A miscellaneous group of dances including duets, av 
solos by members of the group, a dance built upon variox 
nursery rhymes, “Childhood Glimpses” and a dance built t 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” comprised the remainder d 
the program. The group will dance also at the Northingto 
General Hospital in Tuscaloosa. 

Dr. Louise Kuhl, director of physical education at Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, will be on tk 
staff at Alabama College again this summer. 


Major John Francis Pick, Chief of Plastic Surgery @ 
Northington General Hospital, was the speaker at the annul 
banquet of the Physical Education Club at Alabama Colleg 
on March 7. 


Twenty-five girls will enroll in the thirty-hour course let 
ing to certification as instructor of swimming, diving, ail 
lifesaving. The course was scheduled to start the middle d 
April in the outdoor pool at Alabama College. Miss Berit 
Finger, associate professor of health and physical educatidi 
presented the first fifteen hours of instruction. The la 
fifteen hours of the course will be under the direction of Mt 
Richard Schmitz, Field Representative of the American Rel 
Cross for First Aid and Water Safety. The week of Ma 
7 through May 11 Mr. Schmitz will be at Alabama Colle 
All instructors in this area will be entitled to take the t 
fresher course during that week. The last day will be & 
voted to problems in waterfront administration. The grow 
will spend the entire day on the lake at Oak Mountain Patt 
for this phase of the program. 


Dr. Margaret McCall, head of the department of heallt 
and physical education at Alabama College, has been electtl 
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-at-Large on the Executive Committee of the National 
eal Panhellenic Association. Dr. McCall, who is na- 
tional president of Delta Psi Kappa, also represents this group 
in physical education in the Professional Panhellenic Asso- 
A tasketbell clinic was conducted at Alabama College on 
March 21 and 22 by the Alabama College Board of Officials. 

The organization of the Student Section of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has been one of the projects of the association for the year 
1944-45. Bernice Finger, associate professor, department of 
health and physical education at Alabama College, was ap- 
pointed to serve as Executive Board representative and ad- 
yiser in the organization of the Section. ; 

The plan suggested and approved by the Executive Board 
of the state association for this organization period was de- 
yeloped and carried out in the following manner. — During 
the first two years, students working as the executive com- 
mittee of the Section were appointed for a two-year period. 
These students are Ruth Golson, Alabama College, chairman, and 
Nell Platt, University of Alabama; Dorothy Myrick, Judson 
College; Gere Rinnert, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Anne 
Ellis, Birmingham Southern College; and Lucy Armistead, 
Huntingdon College, vice chairmen. 

These students of the Executive Committee are representa- 
tives from the schools of the state having majors or minors 
in health and physical education. They have been empowered 
by the Executive Board of the state association to draw up a 
code of organization for the Section, the code to be approved 
by the state association and submitted to the student members 
for adoption. 

At the present time some of the policies of the student 
section are as follows. All students who are majors or minors 
in physical education are eligible for active membership. Any 
non-major student interested in joining may be admitted to 
membership without the privilege of holding office. With the 
guidance of the Executive Board representative the student 
leaders will plan and direct the activities of the Student Sec- 
tion. No student is admitted to membership in the Student 
Section unless he is a member of the state association. 

Since the meeting of the state association was cancelled for 
this spring, the official organization of the Student Section 
and the first meeting of the group has been postponed until 
fall. At that time the code of organization will be presented 
for approval. 


«+ By Thomas E. McDonough 

To meet the demand for trained teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the Southeast, the University of Georgia women’s phy- 
sical education department will conduct a regional sports 
clinic June 11-16 in Athens for physical education teachers, 
camp counselors, and recreation workers. 

In announcing the clinic, Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, 
head of the department, explained that the shortage of workers 
in this field is due to the large number now engaged in Red 
Cross, physical therapy, recreation, and other physical educa- 
tion specialties. 

The clinic has been designed for the following purposes: 

1. To help the high school teacher in planning a program 
for next year and to give her practical experience in teaching 
physical education activities which should be included in a 
balanced program for girls. Emphasis will also be given to 
handling of equipment, class organization, health examina- 
tions, and planning of intramural sports programs. 

2. To train women who want to serve as counselors in a 
camp. They may specialize in one or more sports: archery, 
tennis, badminton, recreational sports, or team games. 

3. To train recreational leaders who will be responsible for 
girls’ sports programs in a community. 

4. To give girls an opportunity to improve their own 
skills in one or more sports. 

A feature of the program will be exhibition matches by 


southern champions in tennis, golf, and badminton. Instruction 
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Honor Roll 

The following two teacher-education institutions have 
achieved 100 per cent enrollment of all major students in 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. These are in addition to those listed 
in the April, 1945, issue of the Journal, p. 133. 

School Membership Chairman 

Georgia State College for 

Women, Milledgeville 
The University of Georgia, 

Department of Health and 

Physical Education for 

Women, Athens 


Mrs. Mary Ella L. Soule 


Dr. Gertrude’ Manchester 


in folk dancing will be given daily, during morning and evening 
gatherings. 

“We are seeking, through this clinic, to improve the standards 
of physical education activities in the schools, colleges, recre- 
ational programs, and camps of the Southeast,” Mrs. Soule 
stated. Facilities available to those attending the clinic in- 
clude dormitory, gymnasium, archery range; tennis, badminton, 
and volleyball courts; field hockey and soccer fields, and a 
softball diamond. 

Girls interested in the clinic are invited to write Mrs. Mary 
Ella Lunday Soule, Peabody Hall, University of Georgia. 
Registration fee is $5.00; room and board, $15.00. 

Miss Llewllyn Wilburn, head of the physical education de- 
partment at Agnes Scott College, has joined the staff of the 
regional sports clinic to be held at the University of Georgia 
June 11-16. 

Miss Wilburn is Georgia chairman of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics of the national Association. Miss 
Elizabeth Jennings, faculty member at the University, is a 
member of her committee. 

During the clinic, the Women’s National Officials’ Basket- 
ball examination will be given by Miss Wilburn, a national 
basketball judge, and two other judges. Women participating 
in the clinic will be offered preparatory instruction for the 
examination to obtain an official basketball rating. 

Mr. Edward J. Shea, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Emory University, was recently cited by the A.A.U. for 
his fine work in the promotion of swimming in the Southeast. 
The Southeastern Amateur Athletic Union won the progress 
award for 1944. The action on this citation and award was 
taken at the annual meeting at Atlantic City. The announce- 


‘ment of the award was made by Daniel J. Ferris, Secretary of 


the National A.A.U. 


LOUISIANA Seo By Jessie L. Keep 

Dr. Thurman Rice, State Commissioner of Health in Indiana 
and well known leader in the field of health education work, 
was a guest of the health and physical education department 
of the Louisiana State University on March 14, 15, 16. 

During his visit, Dr. Rice spoke to approximately a thou- 
sand students and faculty members in the various meetings 
which were arranged during his three days on the campus. 
On each occasion he had audiences which were most in- 
terested and appreciative of what he had to say relative to 
education for living. 

The Louisiana State University facilities are to be used 
in connection with a health education conference for ad- 
ministrators which will be held during the second week in 
June in Baton Rouge. 

This conference is being sponsored by the Louisiana State 
Departments of Education and Health, and by the College of 
Education and the Extension Division of the state university. 
The participating members are to be selected from the State 
Departments of Education and Health, and colleges of the 
state, Parish Health Unit Directors, and the Parish School 
Superintendents’ group. The number is to be limited to ap- 
proximately fifty. 

The Louisiana State University Dance group which is 
sponsored by the health and physical education department 
and directed by Miss Jessie Cameron has been participating 
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during the past few weeks in the opera, “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” produced by the school of music of the University. 
The opera proved to be quite a success and the group gave 
its last series of performances during the week of March 9 
to 24 at Monroe, Lake Charles, and Shreveport before most 
enthusiastic audiences. 


Health Service, this semester. The class, instructeg by M 
Louise Oser, is one of a series being sponsored in ‘the - 
under the direction of Miss Marion Sousa by the Kg 
Foundation and the State Department of Education, 
agencies are cooperating in the planning of the course 

an Advisory Board composed of membership drawn from 


The intramural boxing program of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity was climaxed recently by a meet with Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, in which the winners of the various 
weight divisions in the intramural competition met the team 
representing the latter school. W. T. Robinson, a member of 
the health and. physical education staff, and a former L.S.U. 
boxing star, coached the Tigers. 

Martha Roop, Elizabeth Moore, and Joy Kistler, of the 
Louisiana State University health and physical education de- 
partment, have been conducting a workshop course in physical 


following: medical association, public health department, wd. Te: 
fare work, public schools, American Red Cross, Newspaper, C 
and civic clubs. L 

Louisiana is following with interest the “Dads’ Cjyb» a. | pert 
ganized at the Beauregard School, New Orleans, La, Prin. | com 
cipal Joseph Schwartz’ call for fathers to join in the Sponsor. p dure 
ship of a physical fitness program was answered by ej who 
fathers. The over-all purpose of the organization was to build § in t 
a spirit of confidence and companionship between fathers and plea 
sons as well as to decrease the possibility of juvenile j | mim 


education for a group of approximately fifty elementary school linquency. Fathers pledged themselves to at least one out a pe 
a teachers and principals of the East Baton Rouge school sys- a month with their sons, the supervision of neighborhood a. |?! 
Wisner: tem during the past few months. Major attention has been tivities, and the organization of “Cub Scouts” dens, of | 
V0 given to the study of teaching techniques, program planning, and Sports editor William Keefe is all out in his fight stro 
if administrative problems. nght for} end 
The C of D physical fitness. Members of the physical education pro. the 

fession are praising his frequent editorials on the subject 
i cently voted to continue the policy of required health and lay- 


Funeral services for Jess W. Hair, 45 years old, veteran of 
World War I and prominent in athletic and physical edy. | han 
cation circles of the state and nation, were conducted in Mop. 
roe on Monday, March 12. Mr. Hair died in the veterang E 
hospital at Gulfport, Mississippi, after a brief illness, He § dur 
served as athletic coach in Summerfield High School, the Biloxi | for 
High School, and Haynesville High School. He will be re. } com 
membered as the educator who was instrumental in adding | gre: 
nine credit hours in physical education to the certification rm. | ava 
quirements of teachers in Louisiana. He served as state | but 


physical education three hours per week for all freshmen 
and sophomore men and women, and for junior and senior men 
who are not enrolled in advanced military science. Prior to 
March of 1942 health and physical education was a require- 
ment for only the freshmen and sophomore women of the 
University. 

Lt. Comdr. Elmer Mitchell, supervisor of the naval physical 
fitness program of the New Orleans Area, was a recent guest 
of the health and physical education department of Louisiana 


' State University. During his visit he spoke to the staff and supervisor of health and physical education under the late | Shit 
Fi majors of the University and others of the Baton Rouge area superintendent of education, T. H. Harris. During Mr. Hairs | The 
regarding the European systems of physical education which im te in placing programs in phy sical | Swi 
were in effect before the war. He illustrated his talk by use.of education throughout the schools of the state off 
a most interesting movie depicting the various programs ; and 


_ he saw in operation when he visited in Europe a few years ago. ; acc 
At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the TEXAS By Maybelle Tinkle 
Louisiana State Association for Health, Physical Education, As a wartime replacement for the Twelfth Annual Con | to 
and Recreation, the following projects were set up as a ference, the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene substituted the [| see 
working program for the remainder of the school year. Austin Mental Hygiene meetings which were held in Austin, } hag 


i 1. Accomplishing the quota set for Louisiana for mem- Texas, on March 8 and 9. This substitute consisted of a series " 
ny bership in the national Association. of meetings to consider the place of mental hygiene in everyday § pre 
2. The organization of at least two functioning local societies. life. The meetings were open to the public and special atten. § ™a 
' , 3. A state membership of seventy-five or more workers. tion was given to wartime problems. des 


4. Improved interpretation of health, physical and safety Sponsoring groups for the meetings were the Austin-Travis gre 


Sr education to pupils, school officials, parents, and others through County Mental Hygiene Society, Council of Social Agencies for 
et : articles in the state publications, demonstrations, etc. the Hogg Foundation, and the University of Texas Chill 
bh 5. Organization of a service department whose purpose it Health Program. In addition many other interested groms |... 
will be to aid teachers to secure materials related to teaching and agencies contributed their cooperation. i 


techniques, activity. organization, testing procedure, etc. 

6. Cooperation with State Department of Education in con- 
duct of clinics in health and physical education in the state. 

State membership chairman for the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Mrs. Vesta 
i Richard Bourgeois, reports the following: S. L. I. has 100 
per cent membership of faculty and students. L. S. U. has 
100 per cent membership on the faculty and thirteen student 
memberships. 


A national rating test for officials in basketball was spon- 
sored on Saturday, March 24, by the Woman’s Advisory Board 
of the Louisiana State Athletic Association in Alexandria, 
Louisiana. Dr. Dorothy R. Mohr and Miss Ruth Johnson, 
staff members of Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas, were judges. Passing 85 per cent of the written test 
was prerequisite to the practical test. Fourteen candidates 
qualified with the written and ten passed the practical. They 

‘ were: Rebecca Woolsey, Martha Roop, Jeannette Perry, Elsie 
Cancienne, Glenna Rae Williams, Julia Collier, Elizabeth Kim- 
brough, Louisa Selleck, Velma Barbin, Mary Lee George. 

Mr. R. E. Chaplin, Principal of Lafayette High School, has 
announced the introduction of a course, Community-School 


The out-of-state speakers were Major Lewis Barbato, Neuro § so 
psychiatric Section, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, } esc 
Colorado; Commander Daniel Blain, Sr. Surgeon, U. S. Pub § ca 
lic Health Service, War Shipping Administration, New York; } ea: 
Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick, Director of the Guidance Center, } on 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Dr. H. B. Masters, Educational Di J an 
rector, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan; | ya 
Dr. James S. Plant, Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, } de 
Newark, New Jersey; Major Paul White, Chief, Neuropsychia 
tric Section, Station Hospital, Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. u 

The topics covered were mental health in nursing; physica a 
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education, recreation, camping, the home, the school, youth 
counseling, and the armed forces. 

The section meeting on physical education, recreation, and ) 
camping was led by Mr. Hugh Masters, with Curtis J. Alder- p 
son, instructor in physical and health education, the University 
of Texas, presiding. Mr. Masters in his talk presented the § ,, 
camping plan that has been instituted by the W. K. Kellogg] ¢, 
Foundation. In conjunction with the presentation of this § br 
plan, he also gave a clear picture of the needs for and at- 


vantages of public camping for people of all ages. 
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JUCATION 


‘How We Do It 


Teaching Advanced Watermanship Through Stunts 
bea before the war, the Georgia Tech swimming staff con- 


sidered watermanship the major objective in acquiring ex- 
pert swimming ability, instead of placing the sole emphasis on 
competitive swimming which stresses stroke efficiency and en- 
durance. Our idea of an expert waterman is an individual 
who can efficiently control his breathing and direct his body 
in the water under unusual, unpredictable, and frequently un- 
pleasant circumstances. In both civilian and military swim- 
ming emergencies, it has been observed that the ability to swim 
a particular stroke fast for a long period of time is seldom of 
practical value. Although endurance is an important element 
of watermanship, it implies more than holding a competitive 
stroke at a good pace over a measured distance. Competitive 
endurance has a temporary character, which is evidenced by 
the fact that ex-varsity swimmers, after a comparatively short 
lay-off, experience as much difficulty swimming long distances 
at a high speed as the average good swimmer. On the other 
hand, the efficiency of an expert waterman is only slightly 
impaired by lack of practice. ‘ 

Extensive observation, reading, discussion, and experience 
during the war period have served to confirm again the need 
for decreasing the time and effort spent on a favored few 
competitors, and focusing attention on the development of the 
greatest possible number of superior watermen. The methods 
available for the accomplishment of this objective are many, 
but we believe that one of the best ways advanced waterman- 
ship can be acquired is through challenging skills or stunts. 
There is an abundance of simple skills available for good 
swimmers, but relatively few for advanced performers. We 
offer these unusual skills as a challenge to the best swimmers 
and watermen. No attempt has been made to arrange them 
according to difficulty as this varies with body structure, 
buoyancy, flexibility and previous training. We do not claim 
to be the originators of these stunts, although we have never 
seen some of them until they were worked out at Tech. Per- 
haps some of our variations of old tricks are unusual. 

The description of the skills which follows has been carefully 
prepared in order that the highest degree of standardization 
may be achieved. If these stunts are performed precisely as 
described, they will offer considerable difficulty to any aquatic 
group. If the standards are not rigidly adhered to, their per- 
formance will be easy and meaningless. 

Immobilized Swimming 

Hands Tied—Following supervised practice we require our 
aquatic club members to remain in the water one half hour 
with wrists tied behind the back. The wrists are securely tied 
so that the swimmer does not have the alternative of an easy 
escape should the going become difficult. We watch the boys 
carefully but at the same time do not permit them to give up 
easily. After the first fifteen minutes the boys must negotiate 
one hundred yards on their stomachs using a bobbing technique 
and breathing on every other kick. Following the hundred- 
yard swim, they may complete the remaining time any way 
desired. 

Legs Tied—The swimmer sits on the floor with legs drawn 
up Buddha style. A rope is tied around the waist, leaving one 
end free about three feet long and this is tied around the 
ankles permitting practically no movement. Pool entry is 
made by placing hands on edge and swinging in as though on 
a gymnastic horse. We require one half hour of this punc- 
tuated by a forty-foot (one width of the pool) under-water 
swim with only one breath. 

Experts accomplish both front and back somersaults with 
ease in both the hands-tied and the legs-tied positions. We 
favor this particular test because it develops sculling, kicking, 
breathing, and definitely eliminates cramp panic. 

cn Hands and Feet Tied Swimming 
This is an old stunt, but we do it with variations. The feet 
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are simply tied together and the hands placed behind the back 
and wrists tied together. Traveling in the water is accom- 
plished by a fish-tail movement in which the body is undulated 
up and down with most of the propulsion coming from the 
extension of the legs with the toes extended. It is a simple 
matter to cover a length of the pool (twenty-five yards) this 
way, sO we require the boys to stay in the water fifteen 
minutes plus executing both front and back somersaults during 
this time. This skill requires excellent breath control and 
superior ability to relax, particularly for non-floaters. Be 
ready for a rescue the first time the somersaults are attempted. 
Ball Trick 

Take a handball or squash ball and drop it in the deep end 
of the pool. Dive in with a pencil in the hand; get to the 
ball; place the pencil in mouth with the point down and 
vertical to the bottom and knock the ball to the top of the 
slope by tapping it only with the pencil. This is about a 
fifteen-foot distance in most pools and isn’t too difficult. Next, 
take an ordinary shoe lace about twenty inches long and do 
the same thing placing the hands at the sides and slightly in 
front of the ball and snapping the string straight as it contacts 
the ball. This impels it up the slope. Next, the really diffi- 
cult trick is to use the shoe string the same way to pick the 
ball off the bottom and, keeping it off, propel it by a series 
of snaps to the top of the slope and then to the surface of the 
water. This trick demands exceptional breath control. 

Horizontal Sculling 

The body is brought into the horizontal face-down position 
on the surface of the water and by sculling brought to the 
bottom and back again. This is accomplished in the seven- 
foot depth of the pool. We permit no more than one foot of 
travel forward or backward during the stunt, and no more than 
a foot difference in the horizontal elevation of head or feet 
while descending or ascending. An added feature is to perform 
a ‘full twist (popularly called the rolling log) approximately 
in the middle of both ascent and descent. 

Vertical Side Circle 

In the deepest part of the pool start with the umbilicus 
pressed against the wall. Using the arms and legs revolve 
right or left through 360 degrees without allowing the umbili- 
cus to leave the wall even for a moment. This may be 
checked by having the swimmer hold a ping pong ball against 
his chest or stomach throughout the stunt. This stunt re- 
quires an exceptional use of the arms and legs as well as 
good breath control. 

Low-Board Somersaults 

. The easiest way to start this stunt is to lie face down on 
the end of the board and keep sliding out head first until 
balance is lost, with the hands on the sides of the board close 
to the end. Hang by your toes from the end of the board 
with the trunk in the water and the head out. Catch a good 
breath and let the head go down and by sculling come up in 
front of the board. This stunt requires some flexibility. Tall 
men will find this an easy skill. 


Reverse Breaststroke 
This is performed feet first instead of head first. Emphasis 
is placed on. the leg separation rather than the thrust. The 
arms are swept from the sides horizontally over the head to 
give movement. After a bit of practice, one can acquire a 
glide and catch a breath during each stroke. This stunt calls 
for new coordination. 


Underwater Front Somersault Layout 

Imagine lying on your back on the circumference of a large 
wheel about six feet in diameter. Holding this arched position 
slide down in the water and by sculling movements propel 
yourself feet first through 360 degrees. Of course, it’s easy 
if you break the arched position after most of the circle is 
completed. Try to do the same stunt holding one hand behind 
the back. Very few people can accomplish this. Again flex- 
ibility, sculling, breath control, and coordination are essential 
to the performance of this stunt. 

Underwater Reading 

This is accomplished by exhaling a little air in a cupped 
hand held over the eye. There must be air between the eye 
and the water. It is important that one wait until the sur- 
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face of the water under the bubble is motionless. One or two 

eyes may be used; however it is slightly easier using one eye. 

Almost everyone learns to read on a horizontal surface quite 

readily. In addition, we require our aquatic club boys to 

read and write on a vertical surface (on the sides of the pool). 
Feet-Out Somersault 

Assume that you ‘have on a new pair of shoes. Lie on 
stomach, hook feet over gutter, and hold body up by sculling 
movements. Push off gently and flex body immediately. Then 
without getting the shoes wet, turn front somersault and bring 
the head up in front to a squat-sitting position by sculling 
vigorously. This stunt requires exceptional sculling ability 
and is almost impossible for a poor floater. 

Interlace Fingers 

Clasp hands behind knees and swim the length of the pool. 
Both front and back somersaults may also be done. Flex- 
ibility is a big asset in this stunt. 

Hand-On-Big-Toe Series 

Start at the side of the pool and grasp the big toes one in 
each hand. The trick is to cross the pool. Anything goes, 
top or bottom, head first, feet first, sideways, or one or more 
breaths—just get there. There are at least three ways to per- 
form this stunt and they will appear with practice and persist- 
ence. 

Holding the toes as in the above, execute a front and back 
somersault. The better performers can execute both with one 
breath. 

Threading a Needle Under Water 

Use an ordinary darning needle with a good sized eye. For 
simplicity’s sake, a hair may be substituted as an unwaxed 
thread will fray out at the ends. The reading underwater 
technique must be used and the needle can be held either with 
the toes or in a crease of the bent knee. 

Feet-First Flutter Kick 

Lie on stomach, kick legs vigorously, and cross pool feet 
first, using a flutter kick with arms extended overhead 
and fingers clasped. 

Try the same thing on the back. 
Frep R. LANOUE 
LynrorD KEYES 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Drop-Kicking in Speedball 

o- of the least used and most poorly executed speedball 

techniques is the drop-kick. Inasmuch as it scores more 
points than any other method, the players should become at 
least as proficient in this skill as in the others used in the 
game. If left to their own devices the players will usually 
shy away from that method of scoring because they are less 
familiar with it and because it requires more finesse than 
other methods. 

In order to encourage more frequent use of the drop-kick 
there are several methods that the instructor may employ. One 
game is called “Kickball” or “Kickback,” which is fun to play 
and which can be adapted to any of the kicking techniques, 
especially punting and drop-kicking. 

The game may be played with any number of players on a 
side, numbered consecutively starting with number one. The 
players are scattered in a wide area all over the field. The 
object of the game (in the case of drop-kicking) will be to 
make a legal drop-kick over the opponents’ goal, thus scoring 
three points. 

The ball is kicked off from the center of the speedball field 
with a drop-kick and all subsequent kicks are drop-kicks. 
The opponents try to catch the ball. If any player catches an 
aerial ball she may advance it forward by taking five run- 
ning steps, then the player whose turn it is (numerically) re- 
turns the ball to the other team by drop-kicking. If the ball 
is recovered as a bouncing or ground ball, it is returned from 
the spot of recovery by the player whose turn it is. The five 
running steps are allowed only if the player catches an aerial 
ball. Gradually one team gets within range of the goal, at 
which point the player with the ball attempts a goal by drop- 
kicking the ball between the uprights and over the cross bar. 
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This game gives much practice 


his in drop-kickj 
familiarizes the players with the technique at the same aa 


giving them plenty of activity and fun. After play; ‘me 
game once or twice one will notice an increased Rit, 
drop-kicks being used in the game of speedball, It is tend 
introduce the game after the students have become { 
with speedball and after they have had the fundamen 
drop-kicking explained and demonstrated. tas 
Another method of encouraging the use of the drop-kick j 
by making that play the only possible way to score for a : 
games until the players become familiar with the wai & 
setting up the play and utilizing it. _ ns 
There is also a skill test which has been successfully 
as a method of practice and gaining interest in drop-kick: 
The equipment needed is several speedballs and a stopwatrh 
The player to be tested stands in front of the goal and beyond 
the six-yard line. Another player stands beside her and § 
the balls to her as she needs them. On the signal “go” the 
girl to be tested starts to drop-kick and continues to do $0 for 
30 seconds. Her score at the end of that time is the number 
of good kicks completed. Other players may be used to stand 
behind the goal and retrieve the balls, sending them back j 
the feeder so that the kicker will have all the balls that gy 
needs. This test was given to over a thousand girls in ty, 
local high schools and from the results a rating scale wy 
drawn and is shown below.* 


Speedball Drop-kick Rating Scale 


Score Drop-kick Score Drop-kick Score Drop-kic 
(30 sec.) (30 sec.) (30 see) 

100 25 73 
99 74 16 01 
98 73 48 
97 24 47 
96 71 % 
95 70 45 
94 23 69 14 44 
93 68 43 § 
92 22 67 42 
91 66 13 4] 
90 65 4 4 
89 21 64 39 
88 63 12 38 
87 62 7 3 
86 20 61 36 
85 60 35 
84 59 
83 19 58 B 
82 57 - 10 24 
81 56 31 
80 18 55 
79 54 9 
78 53 
77. «17 52 
76 51 8 


CARMEN P. REID 
Mark Keppel High School 
Alhambra, California 


Temporary Floor Markings 
"THE following method for making floor markings has bets 
found to be very successful. Any color of kalsomine o 
alabastine may be used. Use about 1/5 of #2 white casco glut 
with 4/5 of kalsomine. First mix the dry powdered glue ail 
powdered paint thoroughly. Add enough water so that the 
consistency is similar to stiff cream; let this stand for abot 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Then beat thoroughly. Add enough 
water to obtain a painting consistency and then use. 
markings will last remarkably well; they may be removed by 
mopping the floor.* Litt1AN HARMS 
Epna COLE 
Cheyenne High Schod 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
*This article was submitted by the National Section @ 
Women’s Athletics. 
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JCATION 


It May Interest You 
to Know - - - 


HE War Production Board restriction on the distribution 
T of floor maintenance equipment to schools: was lifted effec- 
tive May 11. With the revocation of Limitation Order L-222, 
all manufacturers of this type of equipment can again supply 
floor machines to schools without the necessity of a WPB re- 
jease as has been the case om two years. 


REVISED and enlarged bibliography on services for handi- 
A capped veterans, Rehabilitation of the Disabled Service- 
man is now available upon request from the Russell Sage Fun- 
dation, 105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, at 20c per copy. 
“IZ EEP Fit, Active, on the Job,” is the title of a recently 
completed exhibit constructed by the Cleveland Health 
Museum for the Physical Fitness Committee of the Cleveland 
Women’s Physical Education Association. The exhibit, in 
colors, is constructed in three panels and contains a box holding 
progressive-exercise cards which the visitor may take home. 
The exhibit is now available through the Museum for loan to 
interested groups. The overall dimensions are four feet high 
and nine feet wide. The shipping weight is 60 pounds. Ad- 
dress the Cleveland Health Museum, 8811 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
* * * 
A® an aid to traffic safety education, poster ideas developed 
by students themselves will receive $1000 in war bonds 
and $100 cash awards in a nation-wide contest by the American 
Automobile Association, with the posters to be distributed to 
schools throughout the country starting in September, 1945. 
Additional information may be obtained from local A.A.A. 
Motor Clubs or from Poster Contest Headquarters, American 
Automobile Association, Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
HE school child most likely to get hurt is a seventh grader 
in a street or sidewalk accident not involving a motor ve- 
hicle during the month of May, the National Safety Council 
reports. 
* * * 
N the 21 years from 1923 to 1944 the motor vehicle death 
rate for school-age children (5 to 14 years) has dropped 
35 per cent under the impact of organized safety effort in the 
schools, according to the National Safety Council. 
BVIDENCE that exposed tooth pulps may serve as portal 
of entry for infantile paralysis virus is presented in the 
Journal of the American Dental Association for May. The op- 
portunity to test this supposition-was made possible in an 
examination of the teeth in 375 cases of poliomyelitis during 
the epidemic of 1944 and 394 cases within two months after 
the epidemic and in the same locations in which the disease 
was not contracted. The incidence of exposed pulps in the 
group with poliomyelitis was found to be 60-70 per cent; 
whereas, in the group without poliomyelitis, the incidence of 
pulpal exposure was only 24-27 per cent. 
* * * 
NATIONAL Camps of Life Camps, Inc., in cooperation with 
New York University, will conduct its sixth Summer 
Session July 6-August 17 at Lake Mashipacong, Sussex, New 
Jersey. There will be advanced courses for administrators, 
directors, supervisors, and educators interested in camping edu- 
cation. For further details address L. B. Sharp, Executive 
Director, National Camps, Life Camps, Inc., Room 806, 14 
West 49th St. New York City 20. 
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Oregons’ New Law 
(Continued from Page 304) 


the larger educational problem of general versus spe- 
cific curriculum legislation. On the basis of past ex- 
perience in Oregon, it was considered desirable to 
specify the main areas of health instruction in the law. 
The Joint Committee believed that this would be a step 
toward the solution of such health curriculum prob- 
lems as scope, sequence, materials, evaluation, teacher 
preparation, and various administrative problems. 


General Health Instruction Provisions 


Under the new law it is the duty of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction to see that the boards of 
directors of all school districts provide a program of 
health instruction in their respective schools and that 
city and county superintendents carry out any rules and 
regulations prescribed by him for the implementation 
of the law. In the discharge of his duty the state super- 
intendent shall : 

1. Make such rules and regulations as are necessary 
to implement the health instruction provisions of the 
law. 

2. Employ in his office the necessary trained person- 
nel to plan, supervise, direct, and evaluate the health in- 
struction program (the law provides a budget for the 
employment of two state supervisors of health and 
physical education and for other necessary expendi- 
tures). 

3. Provide health-instruction courses of study and 
recommend teaching materials. 

4. Recommend health teaching methods. 

5. Recommend scheduling plans for schools of vari- 
ous types and sizes. 

6. Establish standards for rating school programs 
and for appraising pupil achievement. 

7. Rate schools in terms of the requirements of the 
law. 

8. Prescribe a plan of health examinations for ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils with the advice 
of the State Board of Health acting through Dr. H. M. 
Erickson, the State Health Officer.® 

9. Coordinate the activities of all governmental 
agencies carrying on functions in the schools related to 
health instruction. 

10. Prescribe any health instruction, in addition to 
that named in the law, that he deems important for 
Oregon schools. 

No required time allotment for health instruction is 
specified in the law. Therefore, a given school cannot 
meet the requirements of the act merely by providing 
health instruction on a quantitative time basis. The act 
was drawn to necessitate the development of health 
curricula that would be rated periodically on the basis 
of suitable standards. The qualitative appraisal will 

5 The new law did not repeal the Oregon School Law per- 


taining to the physical examination of elementary school 
pupils. Refer to Oregon School Law Code, 1937, p. 144. 
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follow two main paths: (1) the evaluation of pupil 
achievement in terms of health knowledge, practices, 
attitudes, skills, and health status, (2) rating of the 
school health instruction program, grades 1 to 12 in- 
clusive, in terms of objectives, scope, sequence, ma- 
terials, methods, evaluation procedures, personnel, and 
facilities. 


Implications of the Law 


It needs to be made crystal clear that the law, in 
specifying the major areas of health instruction in no 
way precludes the development of a functional health 
curriculum in any given school. On the contrary the 
implementation of the act will be pointed toward the 
development of health instruction units that are adapted 
to local school and community conditions and problems. 
Furthermore every effort will be made to provide effec- 
tive health teaching that is partly individualized. How- 
ever, emphasis on these important points should not 
obscure the fact that the framework of the health cur- 
riculum in the Oregon schools will be built around the 
major health problems that are common to Oregon 
students and to Oregon communities. 

There has been far too much confusion in health in- 
struction theory and practice, during the past 25 years, 
for the schools to achieve any significant results. This 
has been due mainly to the attempt to discontinue 
standardized formal hygiene teaching and to provide 
modernized health instruction. The present-day con- 
fusion of school teachers and administrators emphasizes 
the need for a better planned more systematic approach, 
through a sequential health curriculum, if the end pur- 
pose is to help students to deal more effectively with 
personal, family, and community problems. 

The Oregon plan is to meet student needs and to 
capitalize on student interests without making these the 
sole criteria for developing the health curriculum for 
grades 1 to 12. By developing the Oregon curriculum 
around a framework of common health problems the 
way is paved for a continuity of effort from grade to 
grade. Furthermore it is an important step toward the 
elimination of unplanned repetition and the avoidance 


of gaps in health instruction, Moreover this approach 


strikes at the heart of the problem of motivation by en- 
abling the school to provide a learning progression that 
is stimulating and challenging, particularly to upper- 
grade students. It is notorious that many high school 
students are bored with health teaching because the 
same content, methods, and materials are used year 
after year in some senior high schools. 

As indicated, the new law provides that the state 
assist the local community in developing its health cur- 
riculum. This means that, through the combined efforts 
of local and state personnel, many exceedingly difficult 
problems will have to be solved, such as: (1) practical 
objectives, (2) scope and content, (3) sequence, (4) 
methods, (5) materials, (6) evaluation, (7) training 
and certification of personnel, (8) administrative 
problems. 

These are admittedly difficult problems, but they can 
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be solved both in the local community and on a y, 
wide basis through cooperative school-community | 
fort under the guidance of professionally traing | 
sonnel. It is believed that the Oregon State 
ment of Public Instruction aided by the Oregon § 
Joint Committee, and with the services of the th, 
trained field supervisors, will be able to provide 
necessary leadership. The new law challenges Op 
educators to perform a difficult but necessary 
the improvement of personal, family, and comm: 
health through education. 


Two Problems 
_ (Continued from Page 325) 


By the “Power Revolution” is meant the start 
acceleration of four kinds of power evolving during ty 
past three hundred years: , 


1. Technological power or the replacement of my. 
cle-power by machine power to do the work of th 
world. 


2. Economic power or the expansion of capital anj 
the availability of economic goods in greater quantities 
and varieties than ever before in history. 


3. Political power or the rise of nationalistic states 
the attainment of great power by the formerly unde. 
privileged middle class, and the spread of dem 
and, therefore, of economic, social, and intellectual » 
portunities even among members of the lower economk 
groups. 

4. Intellectual power or the rapid development no 
only of new knowledge but also, through the scientific 
method, of a method of creating new knowledge. 


All four of these new types of power have already 
-combined (and will combine further) to bring at leas 
two results: (1) increased and increasing leisure from 
labor since for the first time in the history of mankind 
the struggle for food, clothing, and shelter is being me 
by an adequate technology of production and a rapidly 
evolving technology of distribution, and (2) the rt 
linquishing of the moral restraints of former periot 
because of the declining influence of the family, the 
community, and the church. Thus, while leisure 
growing more plentiful, the controls upon the use d 
leisure are substantially relaxing. 


To date many people have not been able to use thet 
new leisure in socially desirable activities. The excess 
of the nouveaux riche who before the war disported 
on the Riviera and elsewhere, seeking relief from thei 
boredom by chasing the galloping dominoes of Monte 
Carlo, and galloping off between-times to their psyche 
analists are cited as evidence. The experience of the 
race thus far does not suggest that the coming of greater 
leisure for large numbers of people may not lead to 
similar excesses among all economic classes and to it 
numerable “nervous breakdowns” among individuals 
and perhaps, even, a “nervous breakdown” of society 
in general. 
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Man is primarily an animal who finds natural pleas- 


ure in physical activity, so it is suggested that one of the 
solutions to this staggering problem of leisure must be 
the even greater development of sports and games. Al- 
ready this has been the solution for millions of people 
who, among other things, spent two billion dollars last 
year for hunting and fishing equipment, and attended 
basketball games to a total of 22 million recorded ob- 
servers. The demand for participation in and observa- 
tion of games will increase spectacularly in the decades 
ahead. Physical educators should see this trend in its 
large social significance and not just in its limited pro- 
fessional aspects. 

Narrowness of scope due to. wartime demands is in 
danger of being carried over in peacetime but when the 
war is over the attention of physical educators must re- 
turn to the complete social setting of physical education 
and not confine itself to the important but limited prob- 
lem of fitness for war, The major and most important 
problem is fitness for life in an age when abundance of 
leisure will put strains upon society which, unless re- 
laxed in large part by physical education, may be so 
great as to toss it on the rocks of widespread neurosis 
if not psychosis. me 


Malaria Control 


(Continued from Page 314) 


problem as it affects them and their families before 
they can be expected to grasp the problem at the com- 
munity, the state, and the national levels. This is true, 
not only in relation to the study of malaria but to all 
phases of public health, for it is one thing to study 
about conditions that affect the public adversely or 
that serve to protect them, but it is quite another thing 
to study about conditions as they affect or protect the 
individual. Individuals are, after all, primarily con- 
cerned about themselves. Once the individual concept 
is understood, the whole problem takes on more mean- 
ing. 

Before attempting malaria education, teachers will 
need to know the answers to these questions: 

1. Is malaria a health problem here? 


2. If there is no malaria, are there Anopheles mos- 
quitoes here? 


3. Have people come into our community from 
areas where there is malaria? 


4. Do I know enough about malaria to guide pupils 
in their studies? 


5. Where can I find suitable reference material for 
the study? 


Where will the teachers look for the information 
they need? The first place should be the city or county 


‘health departments. If there is no information avail- 


able there, then they should inquire of state depart- 


ments of health and the United States Public Health 
Service. 
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The old adage, “Where there’s a will, there’s g Way” 
was never truer than in this case. If educators are con 
vinced that people need to know enough about mate: 
to be able to protect themselves, such educators cap 
will find a way to meet that need. With the help of Such 
educators, if there are enough, the chances that 
can be eradicated in these United States will be mate, 
ially improved. 


Summer Recreation 
(Continued from Page 323) 


materials, and by carrying word of good program ¢é. 
ments found successful in one center to all the othe 
centers. 


Program 


Some teachers erroneously believe that a flexible, jg. 
formal program is not possible if a schedule of actiy. 
ities is planned in advance. This is not necessarily trye 
because planning in advance: 


1. Insures a well-rounded program, a program that 
brings pleasure and many learnings to the children, 


2. Acquaints the child with the breadth of opportun- 
ities in the recreation center. 


3. Encourages teachers to learn all they can about 
their children before the center opens. 


4. Gives children the opportunity to anticipate—one 
of the greatest joys of childhood. 


5. Encourages the child to partake willingly of less. 
liked activities because he knows, through the schedule, 
that there will be ample time for his best-liked activities, 
Often these less-liked activities take on new meaning 
and deeper interest for the child through participation. 


The teacher makes up her first schedule in advance 
on the basis of all the information she can gather con- 
cerning the children who will come to her center. This 
is used as a base for the first several days until the 
teacher becomes more familiar with the children—their 
interests, their needs, their wishes. The schedule is 
then modified as needed in view of the daily planning 
by the children. Many teachers favor a posted schedule 


which is changed as often as the needs of the children 
indicate. 


The program includes anything in the environment 
in which children may become interested. Our experi- 
ence shows that there is very little in which children 
are not or do not become interested. In general, pro- 
grams consist of games, hobbies, handcraft, dramatiza- 
tion, leisure-time reading, sports, music, art, dramatic 
play, rhythmics, free play, storytelling, science, and 
many other mediums in which the child can express 
himself. Most programs only scratch the surface of 
usable activities. 

Some centers find a change of activity each hour is 
desirable. Others feel that every hour and a half is best. 
A few use an hour and a half for the first period, an 
hour for the second, and finish with a half-hour period. 
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These divisions of time are kept very flexible. A few 
teachers, who are particularly sensitive to children’s in- 
terests and spans of attention use no schedule as a base 
but change the activity as needed. : The number of 
times any one activity is scheduled is determined by 
the interest, desires, and needs of the children in the 
particular center. 

There are certain activities that lend themselves to 
simultaneous participation by the total group, such as 
community singing, listening to the victrola or radio, 
and movies. Otherwise it is best to divide the children 
on the basis of interest, sex, age, activity, or ability. 
Interest is most frequently used as the basis for divid- 
ing the total group. Even when this division is made it 
is well to have group work within each of the major 
sections. In this way many types of program are being 


carried on at the same time. With this plan of organiza- — 


tion there are few children who cannot find a large 
number of interesting creative activities. 

For this type of program we find it desirable not to 
allow all of the available time to be used for free play. 
This is a stimulation program designed to give the child 
a wealth of ideas to carry over into the rest of the day. 
It is just as bad to have too much free play time as too 
little. During the free play time that is allowed the wise 
teacher causes such period to be a rich experience 
through many suggestions and intelligent guidance. 
Children inclined toward free play have enough of the 
day left to indulge this desire after leaving the recrea- 
tion center. 

Many of the activities used in the recreation program 
grow out of experiences children have in the classroom. 
The child whose classroom teacher does a good job of 
encouraging science during the school year will un- 
doubtedly desire to follow science interests in the recre- 
ation program. In turn the activity of the recreation 
program leads back into the classroom. If the recreation 
group enjoys trips to museums, fire houses, or sees the 
construction of a bridge or a boat, something has been’ 
added to the child’s learning which will function in his 
regular classroom program. 

Visits between centers are popular with the children. 
Though ours is a morning program, many teachers have 
occasional afternoon treats for the children such as a 
day in the park, swimming and sun bathing at the 
beach, a longer hike into the country, or visiting points 
of historical interest. 


Recruiting and Holding the Children 


In addition to collecting stubs of interested children 
and assigning day-school teachers to their same schools 


. for the recreation program, it is helpful for recreation 


teachers to tell children something of the summer plans 
at a student assembly. This should be done in all con- 
tributing schools as well as the center schoel and should 
preferably precede the distribution of bulletins to par- 
ents. Use of children who attended the center previous- 
ly to describe the parts of the program they liked best 
1s a good addition to such an assembly program. 
Thotigh difficult to get, it is necessary to have sup- 
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plies with which children can work. Many teachers are 
ingenious in discovering and utilizing odds and ends of 
materials in the absence of regular storehouse supplies. 
Purchase of scrap lumber at a low price, gifts of pieces 
of leather, plywood, fancy colored paper, and paints 
brought from home all make contributions to the vari- 
ous craft programs. | 

There must be interesting variety in the program for 
each day, each week, and during the full summer. No 
matter how desirable an activity may be nor how inter- 
esting to certain children, there is always the possibility 
of overdoing it. 

Special events, both to start the week and to conclude 
it, contribute materially to high registration and good 
attendance. Successful centers feature treasure hunts, 
peanut hunts, or other interesting highlights to get the 
children in, then “talk up” Friday’s activity all during 
the week. This might be a picnic, hike, swim party, 
play day, roller skating party, pet show, etc. It some- 
times helps to review the next week’s highspots each 
Friday in order to raise the interest in returning on 
the following week. Some teachers, on the other hand, 
find it works best to reserve the “big idea” at the end 
of the week as a surprise. 

The recreation teacher must look upon each child in 
her center as a person—an individual with certain phys- 
ical, social, mental, and emotional needs. A brief history 
of some of the elements of a successful recreation pro- 
gram in terms of the individual child would include 
the following points: 

1. The need for plenty of large-muscle activity. 

2. The necessity for having the child feel that he is 
wanted, that he is missed when not present. 

3. The necessity for a challenge to the child’s intel- 
lect but not beyond his capacity. 

4. Possibility for emotional release in pleasant ac- 
tivity. 

5. Ample opportunity for finding friendship at his 
own age level. 

6. Opportunity to work creatively and receive proper 
recognition for his accomplishments. 

7. Possibilities for following individual interests. 

8. The presence of materials with which the child 
can express and recreate experiences. 


Implications for the Future 


Recreation programs have always been aided by ex- 
perimentation in the regular classroom. Materials, cur- 
riculum methods, procedures, and techniques of the 
classroom have been used freely in furthering recrea- 
tion activities. Too little recognition, on the other hand, 
has been given the contribution of the recreation pro- 
gram to classroom practice. Most important of these is 
that of beginning with the child, his nature and his in- 
terests, in determining the direction that learning ex- 
periences should take. With the increased accent of 
present-day needs and the increasing number of recrea- 
tion centers, this contribution will undoubtedly be even 
greater. 

Teachers find that attracting children day after day 
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to a recreation program is quite different from ten. § © 
a regular class where children are required to come e4 
law. Those teachers who have experience in the reere dup 


club 
tion program : oti 
1. Discover and exploit children’s interests, _ 
2. Modify their program in the light of the Situatigg | fund 
as it develops. of cl 
3. Deal with children as individuals, junc’ 
4. Reflect interest and enthusiasm as one means og rhytl 
stimulating the child’s interest and enthusiasm. the | 
5. Develop better means of motivating children, _ 


6. Use the environment more broadly as the base ff Ci 
experience. 

7. Recognize that learnings involve the whole chili § of te 

Classroom teachers who have participated in tea |: 
summer recreation program insist that their classroom § ti” 
teaching will never again be the same after experiencing § th€ 
leadership in the recreation program. Children will 
happier and wiser when more and more teachers he § tat 
come familiar with recreation program techniques ani} 
use them more freely in regular classroom work. x § 5!" 


tior 


School Golf con 


(Continued from Page 324) 


it must be constantly held in mind. But hold that yard- 
stick of teaching merit up to the method which su. 
gested 54 motions to hit a wood shot! It is clear there 
must be found a simpler way to teach group golf, For 
certainly there can be no goal, no motive, created from 
a jumble of shifting hips, straight left arms, firm right 
knees, cocked wrists, rolling feet, and turning shoul- 
ders. For the individual it is possible, in time, to mas 
ter each of these motions. But for the class the needis 
imperative for but one motion—one goal—one motive! 

Then challenge the individual means of instruction 
with the Gestalt theory which holds that the whol 
determines the nature of the parts. In this case, fitsta 
basic pattern must be learned—the pattern, no doubt, 
to which the psychologist referred in his speech to tht 
PGA. Then may be considered the specific parts which 
form that pattern. It is commonly accepted that the 
parts are more easily learned by practicing the whole 
It follows then that, if possible, a “whole” must be dit 
covered in the golf swing, with the contributing parts 
secondary. 

Fortunately, we found a method advocated by 
group of professionals which enables us to find the 
“whole,” the “effective pattern,” the single motive 
Consider first the most obvious object of the game dl 
golf-—hitting the ball with the clubhead. It follows thet 
that the first fundamental of the game is the propé 
motion of that clubhead. This motion in iurn becomes 
the effective pattern. On that single principle we have 
outlined briefly a basis for a school golf course of study. 

The procedures for instruction of this theory can bt 
given in three steps: (1) teaching of the “pattern d 
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the swing” or the feel of the pendulum motion, of the 
proper application of force to the swing ; (2) the 
duplication of the pattern of the swing in swinging a 
club with both hands; (3) hitting the ball with the 
motion learned in Steps 1 and 2. 

While these are procedures, there are three basic 
fundamentals stemming from the principal fundamental 
of clubhead motion which are to be considered in con- 
junction with the steps in procedure. They are: (1) 
rhythm ; (2) control, or more exactly, the control of 
the hands over the clubhead; and (3) balance, which 
includes stance and the motions of the body which are 
allowed to be responsive to swinging motion. 

Combining the secondary fundamentals with the 
three steps in learning swinging, the following method 
of teaching beginning golf is thus summarized: 

1. Teach the pupil the proper “feel” of clubhead mo- 
tion by having him grasp the end of the shaft and swing 
the clubhead back and forth in a pendulum motion. He 


will note the club is being swung, not shoved or pulled, 


that his hand is providing the power. © 

2. Teach the grip. (The method here, is fairly well 
standardized. ) 

3. Have the pupil duplicate the same swinging mo- 
tion learned in the first step, put both hands on the 
club, be conscious of the hands as the propelling and 
controlling force allowing the wrists to work freely. 

4. The fundamental of control has thus been learned. 
Apply now the fundamental of rhythm by having the 
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pupils repeat the third step in time to a waltz rhythm, 
such as The Blue Danube. The three-beat time is ideal 
for the golf swing, inasmuch as the swing too is three 
beats, the first count for the backswing, the second for 
the change of direction at the top of the swing, and the 
third for the downswing. This rhythm, perfected and 
applied to the next step, will do much toward elimina- 
tion of the jerks and “slugging” so common in be- 
ginner’s swings. Note the emphasis is still on the club- 
head motion, on control, and on rhythm as contribut- 
ing fundamentals. 

5. Instruct the student in the stance, a procedure also 
standardized, and to be found in any golf-instruction 
book. Stance, because it deals with body position, comes 
under the fundamental of balance. 

6. Have the student hit shots by setting the clubhead 
down behind the ball and swinging back and through, 
striving to maintain rhythmic control of the clubhead. 

Of course, errors in shots are inevitable. And so is 
the question, “But what of the body motions so com- 
monly taught ?” But even in the rankest beginner it will 
become immediately obvious that when the clubhead 
swings in rhythm the body responds naturally. A group 
of 125 servicewomen, recently taught this method by 
the writers, proved that teaching of the pivot, shoulder 
action, and the straight left arm, among the accepted 
bugaboos of golf, was unnecessary, as development of 
swing caused these motions to be automatic. Had these 
motions been taught, on the other hand, the tendencies 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer Session 
July 2, to August 4, 1945 


Co-Educational 
Courses in Education, Social Studies, Mental 
Hygiene, Guidance, Workshop in Physical 


Education 


For further information, please write for 
Bulletin to: 

Director of the Summer School, Springfield 

College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


would have been to exaggerate in an effort to 
several different motions at the same time, to 
confusion in learning, and to neglect clubhead mog 
Missed shots result directly from the fundamen 
errors in clubhead motion, classified in turn into error 
of the fundamentals of rhythm, control, and 
But the discrepancies in clubhead motion are easily », 
alyzed, as compared to trying to find in a SWIN sony 
mistake in hip movement, knee action, shoulder tur, 0 
arm action, which might possibly be an indirect com 
of a slice or hook. 


Summary 


We have found in work with several hundred pupil 
of all age groups from 12 to 25, that among the y 
vantages of this system are (1) the simplicity of pres 
entation by the teacher, (2) the opportunity to Tepe 
practice on a single motion, (3) the shorter length 
time in which the pupil is able to start hitting balls, thy 
adding incentive, (4) the absence of tension in ty 
swing caused by exaggerated efforts at body motion 
and (5) the benefits derived by the use of music, 

Our surveys and experiences cause us to believe thy 
the adoption of this, or some similarly simple method 
offers an opportunity for the physical education projgs. 
sion to become completely independent of outside x 
sistance in the teaching of school golf, and to provié 
itself with a teachable golf method. x 
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Performance Levels 
( Continued from Page 311) 


differences in capacity for performance. If this be tre 
then the problem should be met not by lowering th 


requirements for senior high school girls but by 
motivating them to make full use of their physicd 
abilities. 

2. The average scores were studied in relation to tt 
type of school, the size of classes, and the time allt. 
ment for physical education. Highest average scor 
were made by private schools having physical education 
daily in relatively small classes. Scores made by the 
small urban and rural high schools having daily pr 
grams in fairly small classes ranked second. The larg 
metropolitan high schools with daily programs in lag 
classes ranked third, the Negro schools having slightly 
better records than those with predominantly whit 
populations. The lowest average scores were made} 
the large metropolitan high schools having physical ¢ 
ucation two or three times a week in very large class 
The number of schools in each group is too small t 
warrant any generalized statement, but the implication 
of these findings are of interest in interpreting sc 
made by other schools. 


3. It is the hope of the Research Committee th 
teachers will continue to use these Performance 


as a regular part of their teaching programs, and wv 


they will continue to send their comments, criticism 
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and suggestions to the Chairman. No immediate re- 
yision of the standards is contemplated at this time, 
put such comments will be of great help when the need 
for revision arises. It is also hoped that each teacher 
who uses the Performance Levels will secure copies of 
the four previous reports, which deal in greater detail 


with various aspects of the administration and interpre- 
tation of the tests.* 


Instructions For GIviNG THE TESTS 

1. The tests should be administered only to girls who 
have been approved for strenuous exercise by the health ex- 
amining agency in the school. Girls restricted in activity for 
any reason (heart, post-operative, hernia, recent illness, struc- 
tural defects) should not be permitted to take the tests. — 

2. No girl should be permitted to take the tests during 
her menstrual period. 

3. The tests should be explained, demonstrated, and prac- 
ticed during at least one class period prior to the testing. 
During the practice period form rather than maximum per- 
formance should be stressed. 

4. It is recommended that not more than two tests be 
given on any one day, and that, in general, not more than two 
oficial tests for record be given in any one week. 

5. In situations where it is not possible to administer the 
entire battery of eight tests satisfactorily, a short battery of 
five tests nay be substituted. This short battery should include: 
Standing Broad Jump 
Basketball Throw 
Potato Race or Ten-Second Squat Thrust 
Sit-ups 
Push-ups or Pull-ups 

DESCRIPTION OF TESTS 

1. Standing Broad Jump—Use outdoor jumping pit if 
available. If jumping indoors, use mats laid end to end. 
Time will be saved in outdoor jumping if numbered markers 
are set up at intervals of one foot along the side of the pit. In 
indoor jumping, parallel lines are marked across the mats at 
intervals of one foot, numbering them 0, 1, 2, etc. 

The jumper stands with toes on 0 line and jumps forward 
from both feet as far as possible to a landing on both feet. 
In preparing to jump, the girl may rock back and forth but 
may not lift either foot clear of the ground. Both jump and 
landing must be made with both feet. 

Distance is measured from 0 line to the back of the heel 
print nearest the starting line (or to print made by buttocks if 
girl loses balance and sits back). Two trials are given and 
the best is recorded. 


Score: Length of jump in feet and inches. 

2. Basketball Throw.—Mark parallel lines on the floor at 
intervals of 5 feet. Number the lines 0, 5, 10, 15, etc. 

The thrower stands on step behind the 0 line. She throws 
the ball (an official basketball, properly inflated) as far as 
possible using any type of one- or two-hand throw (preferably 
a one-hand over-arm, side-arm, or hook to get distance.) She 
may take one step forward as she throws. Both feet must remain 
behind the starting line until the ball has left her hands. 

Two observers are stationed at the approximate distance 
which the girl has thrown in practice. As the ball strikes the 
floor, the observers move quickly to the spot where the ball 
hits. They note in which zone the ball landed and whether it 
is 1, 2, 3, or 4 feet past the zone line. Two trials are given 
and the best is recorded. 


Score: Length of the distance in feet which the ball traveled 
in the air. 


“Reprints of the three reports in Education for Viewers 
may be obtained on request from the U. 8S. Office of Education 
or from Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency. The first report will be found in 
the October, 1943, issue of the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. Any questions concerning the tests should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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3. Potato Race—Draw two lines on the floor 30 feet apart. 
Place two small blocks of wood (approximately 2” x 2” x 4”) 
just beyond the second line. 

The runner stands behind the first line. On the signal, “Are 
you ready?” (pause) “Go!” she runs to the second line, picks 
up one block of wood, runs back to the first line and places (not 
throws) the block behind the line; she then runs back to the 
second line, picks up the second block of wood and runs back 
to the first line, finishing as she crosses the line with the block 
in her hand. Two trials are given and the best one is recorded. 
(Time will be saved by having girls start alternately from the 
first and second lines as this makes it unnecessary to move the 
blocks between runners). 

Score: Time in seconds and fifths of seconds from the start- 
ing signal until the runner crosses the line on her second round 
trip. 

4. Push-Ups.—The student lies face down on the floor with 
body straight and legs together. She bends her knees to a 
right angle and places her hands on the floor at shoulder level. 
She pushes up to a position in which the arms are straight and 
the weight is supported entirely on the hands and knees. Her 
body must be in a straight line from head to knees; she must 
not bend her hips or round or hollow her back. Next she 
bends her arms until her chest touches the floor. Legs or waist 
should not be permitted to touch. The weight continues to be 
supported by the arms and knees. The entire exercise is re- 
peated as many times as possible. 

Score: The number of times the body is pushed up. 

5. Pull-Up.—Place 3’6” from the floor a horizontal bar or 
one arm of parallel bars or any securely supported rod. The 
student grasps the bar with both hands, palms upward, bends 
her arms and moves close to the bar and at the same time she 
extends her legs under the bar until the body is in a straight 
line from knees to shoulders. She extends her arms fully, bends 
her knees to a right angle and keeps her feet on the floor. Her 


body should now be in a straight line from shoulders to knees 
and parallel to the floor. 


The weight is supported by the 


York 13, N. Y. 


June 24 to 30 inclusive. ) 
staff of outstanding instructors. Three- and five-gaited show horses, hunters, and jumpers. 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work. To many in the field of 
physical education, this course and rating ate a distinct asset. Inclusive rate $40. Also, 
Adult Riding Camp Aug. 29 to Sept. 1 


ARCHERY 


June 24 through June 30 ° 


Intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY for INSTRUCTORS. Work equivalent to more 
than a semester’s work in college. 
NORMAL COURSE, $35.00 RECREATION PLAN, $30.00 
descriptive folder write: MRS. MYRTLE K. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


hands and feet. From this starting position, she pulls UD ¥ 
her arms until her chest touches the bar. Her body  moy, 
from the knees and she must not bend at the hips or round ¢ 
hollow the back. She returns to extended arm position, Ste 
repeats as many times as possible. 

Score: The number of times the body is pulled up to ches 


bar position. 


6. Sit-Up—The student lies on her back with her {, 
separated two to two and a half feet and her legs straight 
She places her hands on the back of her neck with fingertip 
touching and rests her elbows on the floor. A partner placg 
her hands on her ankles and holds her heels in contact with ty 
floor during the exercise. The subject sits up to vertical posi 
tion, turns her trunk to left, touches her right elbow to her let 
knee and returns to the starting position. The finger tips , 
both hands must remain in contact behind the neck throughoy 
the exercise but the back may be rounded and the head ay 
elbows brought forward in sitting up and in touching the kne 
Both knees must be on the floor. She then repeats the exercis 
alternating sides. 

Score: Number of times the girl raises herself from a lying 
to a sitting position. 

7. Squat-Thrust—From a standing position the student (1) 
takes a deep knee bend placing her hands on the floor in froy 
of her feet in a squat-rest position; (2) jumps and extends he 
legs backward to a front leaning-rest position, with the bod 
resting on hands and toes; (3) returns to squat-rest position: 
(4) stands erect, head up. In the front leaning-rest position 
the back must not sway nor hollow, nor should the hips & 
raised above the line of the back. Repeat as many times 4 
possible in the time allowed. 

Score: Number of complete exercises plus extra quarte 
movements made in 10 seconds or 30 seconds. m 
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SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


Intense Normal Course in Equitation under the direction of a 
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Instructor’s certificates awarded. All-inclusive fee: 
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Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
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at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at 
the end of the fifth year. 
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Health Education 


(Continued from Page 321) 


dents concerned, in Order that they may act intelli- 
gently knowing the limitations of their own capacities. 
4. To this end, each stage of the process shall be as 
carefully correlated as possible with either the physical 
education or laboratory activities so as to provide first- 
hand experience in the matter under consideration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COURSE 


It is absolutely essential that the health, physical 
education, and science departments work together 
wholeheartedly and sympathetically. This emphasis is 
stated explicitly here because of its vital necessity to 
the success of the course and because there may be a 
tendency for competition to develop. Divided aims or 
interdepartmental friction would defeat any such en- 
deavor. Such a condition would destroy the integration 
of the material which is the essence of the program. 
Assuming that there is a desire for such a cooperative 
undertaking on the part of the departments concerned, 
we present here in greater detail a plan to administer 
such a course. 

Time Distribution.—It is anticipated that the aca- 
demic content of this course is of sufficiently high qual- 
ity as to merit the full year time allotment of a labora- 
tory science, of which three days a week are in 50- 
minute recitation periods and two days are 100-minute 
(double period) laboratory or gymnasium procedures. 
Obviously, this is subject to much local adjustment, 
such as for smaller schools. However, it should thus 
fulfill the requirements of the non-college science cur- 
riculum for which it is intended. 

Locale-—Classes should be held in the laboratory 
and the outdoor facilities during the first term; in the 
laboratory and the gymnasium (and swimming pool, if 
available) during the second term; the third term in 
classrooms and the outdoors. This schedule is likewise 
subject to local adjustment. 


Personnel-“Members of the health, physical educa- 
tion, and science departments should share the work in 
proportion to the emphasis desired. In many cases the 
offices are held by one person and the distribution of 
the teaching load can be determined by the principal. 

Text Material—Much general material is avail- 
able. It is suggested that the reader refer to the bibli- 
ography listed at the end of the paper. 


_ Evaluation of the Proposed Program 


The question of whether such a proposed course is 
of sufficient value to merit adoption arises at this point. 
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BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


DAVIESS ON SWIMM!NG 
173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 


DREW’S INDIVIDUAL GYMNASTICS 
Fifth edition. 253 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
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143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 
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268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


McCURDY AND LARSON’S PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
Third edition. 349 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELE- 
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Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 
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Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00. 


THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAP- 
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144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Up to now we have presented an analysis of some of 
the factors which we consider to contribute to the 
failure of health education to be more effective, and the 
general features of a program which integrates two of 
these factors (the academic and the physical education 
activities), so that the knowledge gained may be ap- 
plied to building richer lives in the students. We be- 
lieve that the experience of studying one’s own life 
with the aid of these concepts will be an experience 
of considerable emotional significance and that thus the 
student will have gained a new way of living, one that 
is more conducive to a healthy, happy existence than is 
possible under existing procedures. We have thus tried 
to set up a program which provides for growth and 
development in the three “dimensions” as we specified 
in the statement of the problem. 


Practical Features 


Will it work? We think it will. We tried out such a 
scheme with some high school boys and they seemed 
to be interested, and tojake it each to himself individ- 
ually. We did not test our results in this experiment 
by other standards than those of interest and impres- 
sion. We think that the following questions are signi- 
ficant in establishing the criteria for such a course. Is 
the student showing evidence of more understanding of 
himself than before he entered the course? Has his be- 
havior been modified so that he lives in a more healthy 
and happy way than previously? 


The practical realization of such a course presents 
some difficulties, but they should not prove insuperable. 
The cooperation of the science and physical education 
departments is the key to any success which the pro- 
gram may have. Should a battle for priority break out 
between the several academic subjects, the whole 
project is doomed to fail. We cannot be too earnest in 
this plea for a sincere effort to work together. 


A second difficulty may arise in the lack of back- 
ground in the teaching personnel in these specific ap- 
plications of the sciences. There exists, however, a size- 
able library of well authenticated, non-technical litera- 
ture with which it would seem reasonable that both 
physical educators and science department members 
should be acquainted, and from which applications 
may be drawn. 

As for scheduling, it seems that if the course were 
scheduled as a laboratory science (which would satisfy 
science requirements for non-college programs), it 
could fit into the conventional schedule with a minimum 
of difficulty. 


Summary 


We have attempted to present the problem of teach- 
ing sciences and health education more effectively and 
suggest that a cooperative program between the two 


‘departments offers a good solution. Health education 


should involve more science, and science should be ap- 
plied to the business of living our daily lives. General 
plans for organization of material and activities, time, 


and emphasis are omitted. Details of topics covered 
and methods of approach have been worked out and 
the authors would welcome inquiry or comments, Jp 
the interest of brevity, these details have been omitted 


from this paper. Pa 
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An Open Letter 


(Continued from Page 301) 
ber of other organizations. 


Another move to promote closer working relations 
with the other national groups has been the establish. 
ment in cooperation with the College Physical Educa. 
tion Association and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association of a Coordinating Committee on Physical 
Education and Athletics for Men in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Each 6f the three associations has three 
representatives on the Committee with the President, 
Vice President for Physical Education, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary representing the A.A.H.P.E.R. The 
Committee will act as an agency for inter-association 
relationships. 


Undoubtedly the most important issue facing the 
Association today is that of federal legislation. A Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Legislation was established a 
year ago to stimulate states to study and improve state 
legislation, to study the national situation and to ad- 
vise the officers regarding the introduction of national 
legislation. The Committee on Physical Fitness of the 
Federal Security Agency and the Joint Committee also 
were studying the possibilities of federal legislation, In 
cooperation with the Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Representatives Weiss (Pa.) and Hartley (N. J.) in 
troduced on February 7, 1945, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. 2044-2045, a bill “to establish a Unit- 
ed States Commission for the Promotion of Physical 
Fitness and making an appropriation for such a Com- 
mission.” A digest of the bill is published in the April 
issue of the Journal. Meanwhile representatives of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. and three other groups with headquar- 
ters in Washington drew up a tentative™bill for pur- 
poses of discussion with representatives of other groups 
and for possible introduction. Representatives of the 
College Physical Education Association and the Na 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association also have been 
consulted regarding its contents. 


The Weiss-Hartley bill would set up a federal and 
state physical fitness commission with power to pro 
mote the physical fitness of the inhabitants of the 
United States through physical training, competition in 
all athletic sports, camping, and kindred activities. The 
“proposed bill” formulated by the A.A.H.P.E.R. and 
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cooperating agencies would be administered through 
existing health and educational agencies and would 
rovide funds for health examinations, nursing services, 
and the supervision of health and physical education. 

At the Board meeting in Washington an entire after- 
noon was devoted to an open session to consider legis- 
lation. This was a joint meeting with the Society of 
State Directors and representatives of the Committee 
on Physical Fitness. All points of view were heard and 
considered. The Board continued the discussion of 
legislation during the evening and a part of the next 
morning. Mr. R. B. Marston, Director of the Legis- 
lative and Federal Relations Division of the N.E.A., 
discussed the problems of federal legislation with the 
Board and answered questions. 

After due deliberation the Board voted as not in 
favor of the establishment of additional governmental 
agencies in the form of federal and state commissions 
to promote health and physical education in schools and 
colleges. Moreover, it is felt the Weiss-Hartley bill is 
too narrow in scope. On the other hand, there was 
some feeling that the provisions for physical education 
in the “proposed bill” could be strengthened. 


It was decided at the joint meeting that a few per- 
sons representing the two points of view should get to- 
gether and attempt to resolve the differences. It was 
further decided that subsequently, a dozen or fifteen 
national organizations would be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a meeting to prepare the final draft of a 
bill which all groups can support. A small representa- 
tive group met in Washington, D. C., May 2, 1945, to 
discuss legislation. It was decided to consider federal 
legislation from two points of view, that which would 
provide funds to promote programs in schools and col- 
leges, and that which would provide funds for the 
general population outside of schools and colleges. 


Whether such legislation will be combined in one bill . 


or introduced as separate bills was to be decided at the 
larger meeting of representatives of the several na- 
tional organizations and agencies to be held in Wash- 
ington on May 23 and 24. 

This is the situation as this article is written. The 
officers are trying sincerely to prepare legislation, in 
cooperation with other interested groups, which will 
attract wide support and which will have a real chance 
of passing. Federal legislation should be the major 
project for the coming year. 

Since the national conference was cancelled members 
of the Association have submitted a number of excel- 
lent suggestions for implementing local programs dur- 
ing the ban on conventions. At a joint meeting of the 
Board of Directors and the Society of State Directors 
these and other suggestions were discussed. Considera- 
tion was given to the organization of traveling teams 
(flying squadrons) made up of national or state leaders, 
to the assignment of national projects for local study, 
to the scheduling of regional, district, and local meet- 
ings, to the establishment of experimental schools, and 
to similar undertakings. In order to coordinate these 
efforts on a national scale President-Elect Helen Man- 
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HEALTH-O-SWIM “Satety in Swimming” 
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@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 WHITNEY AVE., NEW HAVEN 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 
in the East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 


tion, Physical Education and Recreation 
2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
ACCREDITED—GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 Whitney Avenue New Haven, Conn. 


CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 


wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Les Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


GROUP LEADERS! 
RECREATIONAL AGENCIES! 
ADMINISTRATORS! 

PROGRAM DIRECTORS! 
“RECREATIONAL REVIEW-LEADER” 
is a monthly gold mine of news, digests, features, ar- 
ticles, ideas, suggestions, experiences and programs 

about recreation. This trade journal is for you. 


Mail attached coupon for your FREE copy: 


AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, 
Box 196, RECREATIONAL REVIEW-LEADER, 
Johnston Building, Broadway at 28th St., New York City 1. 


Send a FREE copy of the RECREATIONAL REVIEW- 


LEADER to (Please print plainly) 
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ley has been named chairman of a committee to promote 
these projects during the coming year. Any suggestions 
for the Committee should be sent directly to the Presi- 
dent-Elect. 

The year has been full of activity and, while at times 
it seems that little constructive work is being accom- 
plished, there is evidence of substantial progress in 
several phases of the Association’s program. The 
Association is indebted to the Executive Secretary and 
his staff, members of the.Board of Directors, section, 
state, and district officers, and members of committees 
for their teamwork in wartime. A new year, the six- 
tieth in the history of the Association, lies ahead. May 
we have the vision and capacity to use wisely the talents 
which are available! ne 


A Track and Field Program 


(Continued from Page 315) 


Teams.—Each class was divided into a boys’ team and 
a girls’ team. Points were to be given to the winning 
teams, as well as recognition to the first-, second-, and 
third-place winners for each event. In this way there 
was both group and individual competition. The teams 
selected from the Central Committee’s list several track 
events in which they wished to participate. Each class 
also gave a demonstration of the following: a play- 
ground game from the repertoire unit, a game demon- 
strating ball skills, a folk dance from the rhythm unit, 
and some stunts or group calisthenics from the self- 
testing and posture unit. 

5. Planning Class Practice—The skills necessary 
for each event were taught and practiced during the 
physical education period. An elimination contest for 
each event was held as a part of the regular class work. 
Contestants were named on the basis of the four high- 
est scores for each event. Pupils learned to score, judge, 
and generally conduct each event. 

6. Electing of Student Committees—Members of 
the various committees were elected after the contest- 
ants had been named so each child would have a defin- 
ite responsibility for making the Field Day a success. 
Some of these committees were: 

a. Officials—to judge and score each event, to make 
score cards. 

b. Grounds and Equipment—to line the field, paint 
the targets, take charge of hand equipment, etc. 

c. Publicity and Awards—to make posters, to send 
invitations to parents, faculty and other classes in 
school, as well as to make Field Day seals for team 
winners and for individual winners who would take 
first, second, and third place in the track events. 

d. Citizenship Committee—a student-faculty com- 
mittee who made a citizenship check list for each team 
and class. Students were rated on leadership, follower- 
ship, awareness of safety factors, self-direction, etc. 
Team points were to be given for outstanding citizen- 
ship and general conduct by all team members. A copy 
of the check list is shown with the article. 
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The Field Day Program 

a. Parade—school band, bicycle brigade, clase 
ners, officials wearing arm bands, contestants, 

b. Mass Exercises—chosen by children of each 4 
with student leaders. 

c. Track Events. 

d. Playground Games—Each class had student |g 
ers and demonstrated games of their own Choosing 
example, relays, beat ball, dodge ball, crows and cray 

e. Folk Dances—By each class. 

f. Closing Parade. 

7. Evaluation of the Field Day—Award Assembly. 
Each class captain commented on the social conjy 
and skill shown by his group. The classroom teach. 
and the citizenship committee presented the Citizens 
certificates to the group which they felt most ne, 
met the standards as stated on the citizenship chy 
list as shown in the accompanying chart. In this 
we were able to evaluate social conduct as well as giy 
recognition for motor skill. Field Day seals were 
presented to team and individual track event winne 


CITIZENSHIP CHART 


Key: Grade 
Excellent—5 points Scorer 
Good—4 points 
Fair—3 points 
Poor Plus—2 points 


Poor—1 point 
Terrible—0 points 
A Guide for Observing Behavior 


Ex 
Traits vent | 


I. Organization: 
a. Walk in a double file behind P*Sanization 
leader to and from each event. 
Followership 
b. Know method of procedure Self-C 
elf-Control 
and rules of each event. A 
c. Recognize and follow each sig- Audience 
Standards 
II. Leadership: Sportsmanship 
a. Class captain understands the 
procedure thoroughly. 
b. Class captain speaks clearly. 
c. Clear directions by class cap- 
tain. 
d. Squad leaders assist class cap- Fyent 2 
tain in the organization (keep- Poini 
ing squads in order). Organization 
e. Officials of event perform du- [Leadership 
ties quickly and correctly. Followership 
IIT. Followership : Self-Control 
a. All class members are atten- Audience 
tive to class. Standards 
b. Class members carry out the Sportsmanship 
directions. 
c. Each class member assumes 
the individual responsibility of 
cooperating with the class in 
promoting the event. 
IV. Self-Control : 
a. No stone or sand throwing. Event 3 
b. No pushing. 


c. All class members business- Organization 
like and working toward mak- Leadership 
ing the event successful. (Self- Followership 


direction). Self-Control 
V. Audience Standards: Audience 
a. Spectators interested in the Standards 
event and contestants. Sportsmanship 
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b. Spectators do not “boo” offi- Event 4 
cials nor contestants. Fa Points 
c. Spectators are quiet when a Organization 
participant is about to perform Leadership 
and show entries every con- Followership 
sideration. Self-Control 


I. Sportsmanship : Audience 
Winners win modestly. Standards 
b. Losers lose in good spirit. Sportsmanship ———— 


c. Judges’ decisions are accepted 


i ment.* 
without argu 


* This Citizenship Chart was formulated by Ellen Rawley, 
student teacher in physical education, and was accepted as 
the citizenship check list by the Citizenship Committee. 


Learners Today 


(Continued from Page 319) 

Factory and insurance workers are just as susceptible 
to tuberculosis as high school youths. An extensive 
program of mass x-raying or radiography is carried on 
by the local Tuberculosis Society and the local Board 
of Health. In this program, Junior Board members 
play an important part by contributing afternoons and 
evenings to help with the work. They register patients 
as they come in, help them undress, take chest measure- 
ments, and assist in changing the x-ray film holders. 
All told, the program has so far been carried on in nine 
factories and two insurance companies, one neighbor- 
hood group, and one social agency. It has proven to be 
a great success and well worth the time and effort put 
into it. 

This year the Board played a big part in the annual 
Christmas Seal sale. Three members of the Board 
comprised a committee which assumed responsibility for 
distributing coin boxes throughout Hartford, Newing- 
ton, and Bloomfield. Thirty-three boxes, each contain- 
ing several envelopes of Christmas seals worth 50, 25, 
and 10 cents, were distributed by approximately twenty 
members of the Board. Boxes were placed in such 
places as drug stores, hotels, department stores, res- 
taurants, postoffices, bowling alleys, and any other busi- 
ness establishment or place where large groups of 
people are apt to congregate. 

At the October meeting, the committee requested 
volunteers to distribute the boxes. These people were 
assigned placement points and at the November meet- 
ing were given final directions. It was part of their 
task to return frequently to their coin boxes to check 
on the progress of sales to make sure that the box re- 
mained in a prominent place so that people could get 
at it. 

In earlier years the project has proven itself well 
worth the time and effort put into it. These coin boxes 
placed in prominent positions give the public an oppor- 
tunity to buy the Christmas Seals if they do not receive 
them through the mail. This year is the first time that 
the Junior Board has actually taken the complete 
responsibility for the project. Previously, it had been 
under the direction of the business manager of the 
seal sale, and the members of the Board cooperated 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers high school graduates B.S. 
in Education in affiliation with Tufts 
College. 


% Opportunity to specialize in physi- 
eal education and recreation or physi- 
cal therapy approved by American 
Medical Association. 


%& June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—sailing, 
riding, swimming, tennis, archery. Ski- 
ing stressed in winter sports session. 
Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates in 
constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE: 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION granted on com- 
pletion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ 
instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course 
in the dance, or a major in an A.M.A. approved 
physical therapy course may be chosen at the 


end of two years. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


42 Everett Street 
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with him. This year, the Junior Board took the project 
upon itself and organized it splendidly. In 1943, $250.33 
was collected in the coin boxes, a 25 per cent increase 
-over 1942. 


The four officers of the Junior Board had a very in- 
teresting experience early in 1944, when they were in- 
vited to attend the Senior Board at its annual meeting 
at one of the city’s leading hotels. The Junior Board 
president sat at the head table with the chief members 
of the Senior Board. Several members of the Senior 
Board explained their work in hospitals for the crip- 
pled and disabled. After having heard the experience 
of some of these people, a few Junior Boarders decided 
to look into the topic further and perhaps follow this 
vocation, 


Along with the many duties and projects carried on 
by the Board, members often indulge in social activities 
for a bit of diversion. Of course there have to be initia- 
tion ceremonies such as every other organization has. 


PETERSEN 


GYM MATS-PADS 


BOXING RINGS 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


380 MARQUETTE + + FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
NOTEBOOK 


You may be one of the many physical educators 
who will be serving as a supervisor of playgrounds this 
summer. If so, you will want to know of the practical 
aids available in the Summer Playground Notebook. 

The contents? Suggestions for starting and adminis- 
tering playgrounds—for programs and activities—for 
publicity—in short, for everything of interest to the 
playground worker. 


Price $1.00 
NATIONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


New members are told to come prepared for , 
anything, and they do, which is a very good thi t Comm 
them. Blindfolded and seated in a chair it seems jy Teac! 
victim as if nothing is happening, but one look jggf the 4 
mirror later tells him that lipstick or shoepolish sho V2S 
be washed off before starting for home. Ther Healt 
other tests put to the new members but they all engaf these 
and show they want to be Junior Board meng 19 
pretty badly. Willi 
Bowling is lots of fun when a group of people yp tion 3 
are really interested in it get together. The people, will 
the Board organized such a group and they all wen; orgat 


one of the best bowling alleys in Hartford, Some jy "0% 
pretty high scores while the rest came out with rath Dr. | 
low ones. It really wasn’t the score that mattered , self | 
much ; it was the good time that they all enjoyed, Jj , 


Publicity plays an important role in almost any ty ae 
of activity. So far the Board has had quite a go — 
“role.” There is usually someone on the Board who} wy 
also on his school paper. In this way we have gaing °F 
publicity in the high schools. Besides these, one of auf” ’ 
members is connected with one of the city’s main ney we 
papers, so from time to time we get a good write-up} “0 
that too. The Board has also been represented on ty d 
different radio programs. " d 


The Annual Report is what supposedly results whe -" 
five Board members put their heads together and com§ him 
pile a record of events for the preceding year. Lag cor, 
year’s report was very cleverly built around “Hubeg cha; 
the Tuber,” the notorious tuberculosis germ. It was abi ser, 
an accurate account of the results of all the year are 
projects, meetings, and social activities. 


if 

Unintentionally perhaps, but definitely, the 
Board member is being drawn into understanding dif ical 
social action by doing his bit in the many projects anf Fx 
activities. With this understanding, he will make thf jan 
social leader of the future in his community, for i Ag 
knows what must be done and he can more easily acct#§ ma 
tom himself to his duties because of his past ef Ph 
periences. ant 


Members of the Board have their purpose in mindag Ne 
they constantly strive for better health in the schookg ne: 
Health for the schools today; health in the city, stat§ gre 
and country tomorrow. Ar 


The Gulick Award 


(Continued from Page 303) “a 


In this office he served 25 years. He now holds tit 
position of National Scout Comissioner. He holds tht ‘ 
Award of the Silver Buffalo for Distinguished Servi . 
to Youth. For ten years he was Dean of the YMG¥ 
Summer School on Lake George, and a gymunasill 
there bears his name. wv 
For a number of years the Award was not made# 
the New York Society became inoperative. On Januaqg ), 
21, 1938, the Physical Education Society of New Yott o 
City and vicinity turned over to the Gulick Awati] |. 


m 
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a was so successful that it has become a monthly eyeyg T° 
Bases and Naval Stations coast- 
to-coast. Full line wrestling, box- 
ing, tumbling mats and foot-ball 
dummies. Send for catalog and 
PETCO 
PETERSEN CO. 
5561 BAYNTON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA: 44: PA’ 
GET THE BEST VALUE IN 
[Send 
TRAINING BAGS [Catalog 
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% Committee, in cooperation with the Health Education 


Teachers Association, the responsibility for granting 
the Award. On February 3, 1944, the responsibility 
was turned over to the American Association for 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Under 
4 these two auspices four awards have been bestowed. 


In 1939 the Award was made to Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams who was then Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion at Teachers College. The citation described Dr. 
Williams as an outstanding educator, foremost leader, 
organizer, writer, good-will ambassador to many na- 
tions, and leader in professional training. In conclusion 
Dr. Williams’ citation read “The profession honors it- 


“'§ self by presenting to you this high Award.” 


Dr. Jay Bryan Nash received the Award in 1940 in 
recognition of his thoroughness of academic and pro- 
fessional training; progressive advancement in major 


} positions held in many different fields of health educa- 
4 tion, physical education, and recreation; constructive 
‘and efficient service in a great variety of important 


offices in many different local, state, and national health 
education, physical education, and recreational organ- 
izations; creative and interpretive contributions to lit- 
erature in a wide range of physical education topics; 
and his many responsible and representative national 
and international relationships. The citation read at the 
presentation of the Award to Dr. Nash also described 
him as one who exemplifies in his personal life and 
service those qualities of heart and mind which are 
characteristic of devoted and stimulating leadership and 
service of unusual scope, significance, and quality which 
are literally worldwide in outreach. 


In 1944 the Award was presented to Dr. C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and Phys- 
ical Education, State University of Iowa. He has been 
Expert Consultant to the War Department, and Civil- 
ian Consultant to the Surgeon General, Reconditioning 
Agency Division, Army Services Forces. He is Chair- 
man of the Civilian Advisory Committee for the Navy’s 
Physical Fitness Program, a member of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee for Welfare and Recreation, 
National Council of the Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness, Federal Security Agency, and is active in pro- 
gram planning and testing for physical fitness in the 
Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and the 
Navy. He is a scholarly leader of his profession, stim- 
ulator of research, writer, traveler, and lecturer. In the 
words of a high-ranking Army official, “No physical 
director has ever approached the contribution to the 
armed forces which Professor McCloy has made.” 

This year the Award was made to Dr. William Gil- 
bert Anderson, Director of the Gymnasium, Emeritus, 
Yale University. In 1885 Dr. Anderson called the first 
meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education which was the forerunner 
of our American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. He has been a teacher of count- 
less leaders, and a living example of the Greek concept 
of symmetry of body and saneness of mind. His whole 
life will inspire generations to come »« 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Horsemanship Training .Course. Pack Trips. Gamp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
Mechanics. Dance, Drama, Art, Stage Production. 

Directors 
Portia }. Mansfield Charlotte j. P 
ddress: PORTIA MANSFIELD 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


BOAS Summer School of the Dance 


Bolton Landing-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
June 25 August 5 
Modern Dance and Percussion 

\ Intensive Professional Course 

Address Secretary BOAS SCHOOL 


323 West 21 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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New Books -- - 


Careers in Safety. Herbert J. Stack, Charles C. Hawkins, and 
Walter A. Cutter. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
354-360 Fourth Ave., 1945) 149 pages, $1.50. 


The authors have presented a book filled with helpful in- 
formation about vocations in the important and growing field 
of safety. All the essential facts about accidents and causes, 
where and to whom they occur, and why are explained. The 
educational requirements necessary to meet these jobs, how and 
where to seek positions, and the salary that may be expected are 
also made clear. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. Edna Yost in collaboration 
with Lillian M. Gilbreth, (New York: Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., 1945) 288 pages, $2.50. 

This book is written for everyone who has a physical disabil- 
ity of any kind. It is written in the belief that with relatively 
few exceptions handicapped persons can attain economic inde- 
pendence and a normal social existence, and it tells them how 
to go about it. It is also written for families and friends—for 
everyone who wants to be an intelligent factor in helping the 
disabled achieve useful, happy lives. 


Paths to Better Schools. Twenty-third Yearbook. American 
Association of School Administrators. (Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1945) 
407 pages, $2.00. 

The twenty-third yearbook of. the American Association of 
School Administrators is offered as a help to those who are 
seeking paths to better schools. It sets up no final list of goals, 
no infallible collection of procedures, no guarantee of success. 
Much of the content will not be new to those who have made 
the greatest strides in educational development but it should 
help many laymen and educators to see more clearly the paths 
to better schools. Of particular interest to members of the 
AAHPER will be the chapter on physical fitness. 


Patients Have Families. Henry B. Richardson. (New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., 1945) 394 pages, 
$3.00. 
The author writes from the premise that, just as the diseased 

organism cannot be considered apart from the person, so the 

patient cannot be ‘considered apart from his family and his 
community. Dr. Richardson presents a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the subject. He tells of characteristic family patterns 
that appear in connection with different illnesses and indicates 
their significance to the physician in diagnosis and treatment. 
He demonstrates the advantage of pooling the various services 


FRANCES L. CHALIF 
JOHN PLAZA 
SONIA BOX 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF y 


Summer School—June to August 31 
PACO CANSINO 


JOHN La CURTO | 
CAROL MALDORELLI 


PROFESSIONAL MORNING AND EVENING 
CLASS—LEON VARKAS, Instructor 
Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professional and teacher’s 
courses — Tglented children, daily class. 


of the hospital and of the community to get a complete pj 
of the patient and his family and shows how such ¢ my 
can improve medical practice and enrich medical education 


A Shorter History of Science. Sir William Cecil Dane 

(New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave, 1944) 9 

pages, $2.00. 

The author presents in compact form a swiftly paced hig, 
of all the physical sciences ranging from the Paleolithic 
to the present day. The relationship of the growth of 
to the rest of our culture is revealed clearly and lucidly, 
Evaluation in Teacher Education. Maurice E. Troyer and (i St 

Robert Pace. (Washington, D. C.: American Coungij, 

Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1944) 368 pages. 

The various programs sponsored by the Commission , 19: 
Teacher Education have been particularly interested in eyal, 
tion. This is a report growing out of that aspect of the Cy 
‘mission’s experience. It sketches the Commission’s work, 
scribes and analyzes specific practices employed in cer 
colleges, universities, and school systems, and sets forth 4 
authors’ own interpretations and conclusions. 


Recent Publications - - - 


School Children and the War Series. U. S. Office of Edy 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Goven 
ment Printing Office, 5c each. No. 1: School Services for ¢} 
dren of Working Mothers, 6 pages; No. 2: All-Day Sch 
Programs for Children of Working Mothers, 12 pages; No,} 
Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort, 12 pages: \j 
6: Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School, 15 pags 


Official Track and Field Guide for 1945. Edited by Ke 
neth L. Wilson. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St, Ne 
York City 18. 150 pages, 50c. 

Physical Fitness Manual for High School Girls. Bulletin }) 
137, revised, State Department of Public Instruction, Indiay 
apolis, Indiana. 130 pages. 

The Medical Profession in Postwar Society. Morris Fishhe 
and Kingsley Roberts. (Part of the proceedings of the ninthd 
the Third Series of Conferences of the Institute on Postwa 
Reconstruction at New York University) Institute on Pot 
war Reconstruction, New York University, Washington Sq 
New York City 3. 26 pages, 30c. 

Publications of the National Commission on Safety Educatiti 
and the Department of Elementary School Principals: Part 
The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe Living, } 
pages, 30c; Part II: Teachers and Children Plan for & 
Living, 24 pages, 30c. National Education Association, ‘Il 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
he 5 Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


— DANCE OF THE MONTH — 


ON TO VICTORY $1.50 
% Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


AN INVITATION 
When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend any of 
7 our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
and students are welcome. : 
Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 


Instructive 
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